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Hart,  Albert  B. 


Funeral  -  Cleveland 
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HISTORIAN  HITS 
POVERTY   TALES 
ABOUT  LINCOLN 


Albert  B.  Hart  Tells  of 
Childhood  Memory. 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  (/P).— Harvard's 
historian,  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  de- 
claring he  had  evidence  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  descendant  of  "  Eng- 
lish gentry,"  took  issue  recently  with 
"  writers  who  have  tried  to  make  Lin- 
coln out  to  have  been  a  '  poor  white.'  " 

The  86  year  old  white-bearded 
scholar  said  "  the  closest  I've  come  to  ; 
great  humanity  in  all  my  life  was 
when  I  looked  upon  the  white,  dead 
face  of  Lincoln  when  I  was  a  boy  of 
11."  He  said  Lincoln's  family,  during 
his  childhood,  was  as  well  off  as  most 
southern  white  people  of  that  time. 
He  added,  "  it's  an  immense  mistake 
to  think  they  did  not  come  up  to 
scratch.  They  lived  as  all  their  neigh- 
bors did. 

Family  Traced  to  Britain. 

"  Recent  researches  that  I  have 
made  show  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a  descendant  of  a  Lincoln  family 
which  prospered  for  100  .years  in  a 
town  in  southwestern  England. 

"  I  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  Lin- 
coln house  had  been  pulled  down,  and 
there  was  evidence  that  it  was  the 
residence  of  English  gentry,  people  of 
account,  people  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Perhaps  they  lost  their-  money  about 
the  time  that  Lincoln's  father  came 
to  America,  but  the  point  is  he  came 
from  gentle  stock." 

The  historian  criticizes  writers  who 
have  placed  the  accent  on  Lincoln's 
"  poverty." 

"  Certainly  he  split  rails,"  snapped 
Hart,  whom  generations  of  Harvard 
men  know  as  "  Bushy  " — "  but  so  did 
all  his  neighbors!  " 

To  "  Bushy,"  Lincoln  was  "  the 
greatest  soul  among  the  Presidents  of 
the  republic." 

Never  Forgotten  Face. 

Recalling  the  scene  when  he  looked 
at  the  dead  President  when  his  coffin 
was  opened  at  Cleveland  on  the  way 
to  the  burial  in  Illinois,  Hart  said: 

"The  city  had  erected  a  little  build- 
ing in  the  park  and  we  filed  past  sol- 
dier guards  and  walked  up  a  set  of 
steps  to  where  the  body  rested. 

"  There  were  no  flowers,  no  lighted 
candles,  or  anything  like  that  as  I 
recall.  Only  the  sound  of  shuffling 
feet  as  the  people  walked  up  to  the  i 
coffin,  glanced  at  the  sunken  face,  and 
then  passed  on. 

"  You  looked  at  the  face  and  you 
never  forgot  it." 


Hart,    Dr.   Albert  Bushnell 


Historian  Spikes  Report 
LincolnWas'PoorWhite* 


Dr.  Hart,  of  Harvard,  Traces 
Martyr  to  'English  Gentry* 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  Feb.  11  (JPi. 
—  Harvard's  historian,  Dr.  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart,  declaring  he  had 
evidence  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a  descendant  of  "English  gentry," 
took  issue  today  with  "writers  who 
have  tried  to  make  Lincoln  out  to 
have  been  a  'poor  white.' " 

The  eighty  -  six  -  year  -  old  scholar 
said,  "the  closest  I've  come  to  great 
humanity  in  all  my  life  was  when  I 
looked  upon  the  white,  dead  face  of 
Lincoln  when  I  was  a  boy  of  eleven." 

He  added,  in  an  interview  on  the 
eve  of  Lincoln's  Eirthday. 

"His  family,  during  his  childhood, 
was  as  well  off  as  most  Southern 
white  people  of  that  time.  It's  an 
immense  mistake  to  think  they  did 
not  come  up  to  scratch.  They  lived 
as  all  their  neighbors  did. 

"Recent  researches  that  I  have 
made  show  that  Abraham'  Lincoln 
was  a  descendant  of  a  Lincoln 
family  which  prospered  for  100  years 
in  a  town  in  southwestern  England." 

The  historian  also  said  he  had  a 
minor  bone  to  pick  with  "writers 
who  have  placed  the  accent  on 
Lincoln's  'poverty.'  "Certainly  he 
split  rails,"  snaped  Dr.  Hart,  whom 
generations  of  Harvard  men  know 
as  "Bushy"  —  "but  so  did  all  his 
neighbors!" 
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HART,   ALBERT  BUSHMILL 


'Poor  White'  Labe 
On  Lincoln  Wrong, 


Declares  Savant 
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CAMBRIDGE,  Mass..  Feb.  11.— m 
— Harvard's  esteemed  historian,  Al- 
bert Bushnell  Hart,  declaring  he 
had  evidence  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  a  descendant  of  "English 
gentry,"  took  issue  today  with 
"writers  who  have  tried  to  make 
Lincoln  out  to  have  been  a  'poor 
white'." 

The  86-year-old  white  -  haired 
scholar  said,  "The  closest  I've  come 
to  great  humanity  in  all  my  life 
was  when  I  looked  upon  the  white, 
dead  face  of  Lincoln  when  I  was  a 
boy  of  11."  He  added,  in  an  inter- 
view on  the  eve  of  Lincoln's 
birthday: 

"His  family,  during  his  child- 
hood, was  as  well  off  as  most  South- 
ern white  people  of  that  time.  It's 
an  immense  mistake  to  think  they 
did  not  come  up  to  scratch.  Thej 
lived  as  all  their  neighbors  did. 

"Recent  researches  that  I  have 
made  show  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  'a  descendant  of  a  Lincoln 
family  which  prospered  for  WO 
years  in  a  town  in  Southwestern 
England. 

"I  stood  on  the  spot  where  the 
Lincoln  house  had  been  pulled 
down,  and  there  was  evidence  that 
it  was  the  residence  of  English 
gentry,  people  of  account,  people 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Perhaps  they 
lost  their  money  about  the  time 
that  Lincoln's  fattier  came  to  Amer- 
ica, but  the  point  is  he  came  from 
gentle  stock." 

The  aging  historian  also  said  he 
had  a  minor  bone  to  pick  with 
"writers  who' have  placed  the  accent 
on  Lincoln's  'povery'." 

"Certainly  he  split  rails,"  snapped 
Hart,  whom  generations  of  Harvard 
men  know  as  "Bushy," — "But  so 
did  all  his   neighbors!" 


7arf.       I"?r»l        V .     5. 


TTorv  Political   Career 


HART,    CHARLES  B. 


funeral  -   Springfield 


Lincoln   Pallbearer  Dead. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  11. — (Asso- 
ciated Press)* — Charles  B.  Hart, 
said  to  have  been  the  last  surviv- 
ing member  of  the  group  which 
served  as  pallbearers'  for  President 
Lincoln,  died  here  today.  He  was 
a  veteran  of  the  union  army  in  the 
civil  war  and  a  personal  friend  of 
the  martyred  president.  For  some 
years  he  had  made  ,his  home  with  a 
son  here.  He  was  born  in  Ver- 
mont in  1842. 
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Hart,   Col.  "P.   S- 


Eary  Political  Career 
Illinois 


J><*WVa*a  Log  Angeles,  Sunday,  February  21,  1926 
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.  __.  __  — Vanderbilt    Photo. 

AIDED  LINCOLN  IN  POLITICS— Photo  shows  Col.  F.  S. 
Hai*t,  86,  of  Huntington  Park,  who  has  just  completed 
a  book  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  Colonel  Hart  was  associated 
with  the  great  Emancipator  in  the  early  days  of  the 
latter's  political  career.  Photo  shows  the  colonel  finish- 
ing the  book,  which-  was  a  job  of  a  year  and  one-halt 


Hart,   S.   W. 


Washington 


HEARD  LINCOLN  SPEAK  J 

— S.  W.  Hart,  who  now  lives 
at  San  Diego,  was  a  soldier 
at  Camp  Distribution,  near 
Washington,  D.  C,  which 
Lincoln  and  cabinet  officers  4 
visited  during  the  Qivil  war.  "■ 


Hartman- George  W. 


L.-D.    Debates  -  Rushville,    111. 


BOY  KEPT  JESTING 
PROMISE  TO  VOTE 
FOR  ABE  LINCOLN 


BY    H.    F.    S. 

Among  the  interesting  reminiscences  told  regarding  the 
famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  which  took  place  during  the 
Senatorial  campaign  of  1858,  is  an  incident  related  by 
George  W.  Hartman  of  San  Bernardino,  who  was  a  personal 
acquaintance  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


In  those  days  there  were  no 
halls  in  that  part  of  the  country 
large  enough  in  which  to  hold  the 
political  meetings,  so  the  gather- 
ings were  held  out-of-doors.  On 
the  occasion  to  which  we  refer  the 
debate  was  held  in  a  sugar  grove 
near  Rushville,  Schuyler  county, 
111.,  and  people  traveled  forty  and 
fifty  miles  at  attend  it.  Some 
came  with  ox  teams,  others  in 
"one-hoss  shays,"  and  still  others 
walked  fifteen  and  twenty  miles 
and   remained   overnight. 

As  was  the  custom,  a  torchlight 
procession  immediately  preceded 
the  debate,  each  party  lining  up 
with  its  respective  candidate  in 
the  lead.  The,  DougLas  contin- 
gent was  accompanied  by  a  half 
a  dozen  bands,  each  consisting  of 
a  fife  and  a  drum,  playing  "Yan- 
kee  Doodle." 

Mr.  Hartman  marched  with 
Lincoln's  followers,  just  a  few  feet 
behind  the  statesman. 

"Abe,  when  you  run  for  Presi- 
dent I'll  vote  for,   you,"   he  called 


to  the  man  in  front,  and  Abe  Lin- 
coln responded,  "Good  for  you." 

The  procession  moved  on  to  the 
meeting  place  and  Steve  Douglas 
opened  the  meeting.  After  he  had 
finished  with  his  speech  he 
climbed  out  of  the  farm  wagon 
which  was  being  used  as  a.  stage 
and  came  and  sat  down  directly 
In  front  of  Lincoln.  According  to 
Mr.  Hartman,  the  most  impressive 
part  of  the  debate  was  the  sig- 
nificant moment  when  Abe  Lin- 
coln pointed  his  long  bony  finger 
at  Steve  Douglas  and  repeated  his 
famous  slogan,  "Steve,  you  know 
that  a  nation  cannot  function  and 
long  survive  one-half  free  and 
one-half   slave." 

In  1864  Mr.  Hartman  enlisted 
with  the  Kansas  Cavalry  in  de- 
fense of  the  Union.  The  follow- 
ing year,  while  he  was  stationed 
with  the  Kansas  troops  at  De 
Vails  Bluff.  Ark.,  he  cast  his  first 
Presidential  ballot,  voting  for  the 
man  to  whom  he  had  made  his, 
boyish  promise  six  years  before- 
hand. _  /rJ/ 


Hartman ,   George  W. 


promised  Lincoln  6  years  before  nomination  to  vote  for  him 


BOY  KEPI  JESTING 
PROMISE  TO  VOTE 
FOR  ABE  LINCOLN 

BY   H.    F.    S. 

Among  the  interesting  reminiscences  told  regarding  the 
famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  which  took  place  during  the 
Senatorial  campaign  of  1858,  is  an  incident  related  by 
George  W.  Hartman  of  San  Bernardino,  who*  was  a  personal 
acquaintance  of  Abraham  Lincoln.^C-pA'"  J*-*-****-*  fcg-M' 


In  those  days  there  were  no 
halls  In  that  part  of  the  country 
large  enough  in  which  to  hold  the 
political  meetings,  so  the  gather- 
ings were  held  out-of-doors.  On 
the  occasion  to  which  we  refer  the 
debate  was  held  in  a  sugar  grove 
near  Rushville,  Schuyler  county, 
111.,  and  people  traveled  forty  and 
fifty  miles  at  attend  it.  Some 
came  with  ox  teams,  others  in 
"one-hoss  shays,"  and  still  others 
walked  fifteen  and  twenty  miles 
and   remained   overnight. 

As  was  the  custom,  a  torchlight 
procession  immediately  preceded 
the  debate,  each  party  lining  up 
with  its  respective  candidate  in 
the  lead.  The,  Douglas  contin- 
gent was  accompanied  by  a  half 
a  dozen  bands,  each  consisting  of 
a  fife  and  a  drum,  playing  "Yan- 
kee Doodle." 

Mr.  Hartman  marched  with 
Lincoln's  followers,  just  a  few  feet 
behind  the  statesman. 

"Abe,  wien  you  run  for  Presi- 
dent I'll  vole  for  you,"   he   called 


to  the  man  in  front,  and  Abe  Lin- 
coln responded,   "Good  for  you." 

The  procession  moved  on  to  the 
meeting  place  and  Steve  Douglas 
opened  the  meeting.  After  he  had 
finished  with  his  speech  he 
climbed  out  of  the  farm  wagon 
which  was  being  used  as  a  stage 
and  came  and  sat  down  directly 
in  front  of  Lincoln.  According  to 
Mr.  Hartman,  the  most  Impressive 
part  of  the  debate  was  the  sig- 
nificant moment  when  Abe  Lin- 
coln pointed  his  long  bony  finger 
at  Steve  Douglas  and  repeated  his 
famous  slogan,  "Steve,  you  know 
that  a  nation  cannot  function  and 
long  survive  one-half  free  and 
one-half  slave." 

In  1864  Mr.  Hartman  enlisted 
with  the  Kansas  Cavalry  in  de- 
fense of  the  Union.  The  follow- 
ing year,  while  he  was  stationed 
with  the  Kansas  troops  at  De 
Vails  Bluff,  Ark.,  he  cast  his  first 
Presidential  ballot,  voting  for  the 
man  to  whom  he  had  made  hig 
boyish  promise  six  yea;£  before- 
hand. 


Harvey,  Mrs.   Charlotte  M. 


Vandal ia,    ill, 


5&>t# 


Knew  Lincoln 


—State  Journal  Photo. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Harvey,  93, 
Odin,  111.,  above,  who  claims  to 
have  heard  Abraham  Lincoln 
speak  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
made  a  special  trip  by  bus  here 
yesterday  with  thirty-five  other 
members  of  the  Women's  Relief 
corps,  to  see  the  Civil  war  vet- 
erans parade. 

Her  father,  Robert  Franklin 
White,  was  proprietor  of  a  hotel 
in  Vandalia  and  Mrs.  Harvey  said 
Lincoln  stopped  at  the  hotel  dur- 
ing his  career  as  a  lawyer.  Her 
father  often  told  her  to  "listen 
carefully  to  Mr.  Lincoln  because 
he  is  destined  to  become  a  great 
man,"  she  said. 

During  the  Civil  war  Mrs.  Har- 
vey was  a  rural  school  teacher 
in  Clay,  Jefferson  and  Marion 
counties  and  because  she  traveled 
alone,  carried  a  gun  for  protec- 
tion. She  said  that  on  several 
occasions  she  killed  rattle  snakes 
while  traveling  in  connection 
with   her   teaching   duties. 

Mrs.  Harvey  said  she  has  let- 
ters which  were  sent  to  her  per- 
sonally by  two  great  Civil  war 
generals — Logan  and  Sherman. 
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Harvey,  Captain 


Washington  -  soldier 


George  W.  Perkins:  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  experience  of  Captain 
Harvey,  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  as  re- 
lated in  The  Times  last  Friday. 
Many  millions  of  men  would  have  re- 
joiced to  see  Mr.  Lincoln  reviewing 
the  victorious  Union  troops  as  they 
passed  the  reviewing  stand  in  Wash- 
ington during  those  two  beautiful 
May  days  in  1865,  but  unfortunate- 
ly Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  stricken 
down  by  an  assassin's  bullet  mote 
I  than  a  month  before  that  event,  and 
it  was  to  President  Andrew  Johnson 
that  that  honor  fell.  The  grand  re- 
view was  held  May  24-25,  1865.  The 
old  boys'  memories  of  those  old  days 
have  become  badly  tangled  during1 
the  years  that  have  passed:  sin6e 
then. 


Harvey     Capt.   thomas 


Lincoln-Douglas  Deoaxe 

Qjiiney,    111, 


Capt.  Thomas  E.  Harvey  Heard  Civil 

War  President  and  "Little 

Giant"  at  Quincy. 


Capt.  Thomas  E.  Harvey,  well 
known  Civil  war  veteran,  comes  for- 
ward as  another  who  recalls  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  Captain  Harvey  heard 
one  of  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates  and  also  saw  the  martyred 
president  in  Washington  not  long  be- 
fore his  death. 

"I  heard  Lincoln  debate  with 
Douglas  at  Quincy,  111.,  in  1860  dur- 
ing the  campaign  and  sat  near  the 
stage,  hearing  every  word  they 
spoke.  I  next  saw  Lincoln  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  grand  review  following 
the  declaration  of  peace  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  esco;;t  assigned  to  General 
Sherman  and  sat  on  the  reviewing 
stand  near  Lincoln  and  Sherman  and 
the  other  great  generals." 

Captain  Harvey  was  attached  to 
the  command  of  General  Sherman  as 
a  scout  and  dispatch  bearer  during 
the  Atlanta  campaign.  Captain  Har- 
vey left  Sherman's  command  at 
Greensburg,  N.  C,  for  Washington 
with  dispatches  and  was  in  Wash- 
ington when  peace  was  declared. 


( 


Harvey,  Winfield  S.?  82,  Greenshurg,   Indiana. 

Saw  Lincoln  when  he  sooke   in  Greensburg  while   enrobe  to  Washington,  D.   0. 

(See  Mr.  William  Boyle) 


Haskell,    W.    II. 


Washington 


WLM^HAS&EUL,     A 
WHO  WAS  FRIEND 
OF  LINCOLN,  DIES 

William  H.  Haskell,  86  years  old, 
former  superintendent  of  construction 
for  the  board  of  education,  died  yester- 
day at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
B.  E.  Turner,  at  6601  University  ave- 
jljie,  after  a  week's  illness  of  heart 
disease.  Mr.  Haskell,  who  was  an 
Indian  fighter,  had  been  a  resident  of 
Chicago  for  nearly  70  years,  and  was 
connected  witH  the  board  of  education 
fox  22  years.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  of 
Robert  Ingersoll.  Besides  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Turner,  he  is  survived  by 
another  daughter,  Mrs.  Jessie  Collins, 
and  three  sons,  Franklin  L,.,  William 
F.,  and  John  H.  Funeral  services 
will  be  held  at  1  p.  m.  Saturday  at 
the  chapel  at  63d  street  and  Evans 
avenue.  Burial  will  be  in  Mount  Hope 
eemeterv. 


Hasson,  Mrs.   Minnie 
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MRS.HASS0N.87, 
DIES  OF  BRIEF 
HEARUILMENT 

Oldest  Valley  View  Resident 

Lived  Here  Since 

1850 


came  to 
In  1850, 
made    a 


Mrs.  Minnie  Hasson,  87,  oldest 
resident  of  Valley  View  Village,  died 
today  of  a  heart  ailment  after  a 
brief  illness  on  the  farm  that  had 
been  her  home  since  1872. 

Born  in  Germany,  she 
Cleveland  as  a  girl  of  3 
when  Abraham  Lincoln 
stump  speech  on  Public  square,  she 
was  a  little  girl  playing  on  the  fringe 
of  the  crowd. 

And  later,  when  his  body  lay  here 
in  state,  she  again  saw  him. 

After  her  husband's  death  in  1905, 
Mrs.  Hasson  followed  his  vocation 
as  a  farmer.  She  regularly  sold  but- 
ter and  eggs  at  stores  in  the  city. 

Until  the  past  two  weeks  she  made 
those  daily  trips  with  baskets  of 
1  eggs  under  her  arms.  A  few  days 
before  her  death  she  recalled  to 
friends  how  she  bought  eggs  on 
Cleveland's  Public  square  many 
years  ago  for  6  cents  a  dozen. 

Mrs.  Hasson  is  survived  by  a  son, 
Milo  J.,  with  whom  she  lived  on 
Rockside  road,  and  three  daughters, 
Mrs.  Lillian  Farrar,  Mrs.  Daisy 
Pradette,  and  Mrs.  May  Gindle- 
sperger. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at 
the  Evangelical  Church,  Independ- 
ence, at  2:30  Thursday  afternoon, 
with  burial  in  Maple  Shade  Ceme- 
tery, Independence. 


Dies  at  87 


Mrs.  Minnie  Hasson  . . .  saw  Lincoln. 
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incoln: 

Facets 

Still 

Sparkle 

By  Francis  Whiting  Hatch 

Written  jor  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


chusetts  politician,  their  regiment  was 
marched  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Frost  told  me  that  he  was  a  tall  boy 
and  assigned  to  the  front  rank.  By  good  for- 
tune he  found  himself  stationed  directly  at 
the  foot  of  a  path  leading  from  the  White 
House.  After  a  short  wait  the  door  opened, 
and  President  Lincoln  came  slowly  down 
the  path.  Mr.  Frost  remembered  the  stove- 
pipe hat  which  added  to  the  great  height  of 
the  man.  He  recalled  the  shawl  draped  over 
his  shoulders  which  was  like  the  one  "my 
mother  used  for  best  at  home." 

In  one  hand  Lincoln  was  carrying  a  small 
wooden  box.  When  he  arrived  before  the 
ranks  he  carefully  set  the  box  down  on  the 
ground  and  then  stepped  up  on  top  of  it. 
This  added  even  greater  height  and  made 
the  great  man  "tower  above  us." 

Lincoln  spoke  briefly,  thanking  the  men 
for  their  patriotism  in  serving  their  coun- 
try and_  wishing  them  good  luck  and  God- 
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incoln: 

Facets 

Still 

Sparkle 


By  Francis  Whiting  Hatch 

Written  /or  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

IT  WOULD  SEEM  UNLIKELY,  with  the 
gap  ever  widening,  that  anything  of 
significance  could  yet  be  learned  in  this 
day  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  reference- 
card  file  in  any  library  will  attest  to  this 
with  multiple  titles  on  every  facet  of  his 
life  and  times. 

Nevertheless,  one  stumbles  every  now  and 
then  on  an  incident,  an  anecdote,  a  letter,  or 
a  relic  which  has  perhaps  escaped  the  prob- 
ing of  the  scholars. 

Anecdotes,  for  example.  As  a  schoolboy 
I  remember  a  proud  moment  when  along 
the  streets  of  West  Medford,  Mass.,  I  was 
given  a  ride  perched  in  the  saddle  before 
Col.  Norwood  Penrose  Hallowell.  The 
colonel's  white  horse,  Dickens,  was  a  sym- 
bol to  us  of  our  neighbor  who  had  led 
Union  soldiers. 

With  the  thought  that  his  descendants 
might  have  some  memory  of  President 
Lincoln  conveyed  by  the  colonel,  I  called 
one  in  his  line.  She  said,  "I  don't  remember 
his  saying  anything  of  Lincoln  but  I  do 
recall  a  story  told  by  my  grandfather', 
Morris  L.  Hallowell  of  Philadelphia.  He  was 
an  important  figure  in  the  Underground 
Railroad.  His  house  in  Philadelphia  was  one 
of  the  stations.  One  day  as  he  sat  in  the 
President's  office,  Lincoln  was  writing  at 
his  desk.  Without  looking  up,  he  made  the 
drawled  inquiry,  "Mr.  Hallowell,  is  there  a 
'p'  in  'empty'?" 

Under  the  Crah-Apple  Tree 

My  last  link  with  Lincoln,  once  removed, 
now  has  departed.  He  was  our  next-door 
neighbor  in  Way  land,  Mass.,  where  we  lived 
on  the  Old  Sudbury  Road  for  30  years. 
Thomas  Frost,  when  I  knew  him,  was  a 
blue-eyed  Yankee  in  his  80's,  straight  as  a 
string.  Every  morning  in  the  warm  weather 
he  underwent  a  stiff  routine  of  setting-up 
exercise  under  a  crab-apple  tree.  It  was 
from  kindly  Mr.  Frost  that  I  learned  the 
significance  of  "shade-grown  lettuce." 

His  main  vegetable  garden  was  on  a  ridge 
behind  the  barn.  But  here,  in  the  shade 
fringes  of  the  crab-apple  tree,  he  turned 
over  a  special  piece  of  ground  for  his  greens. 
Lettuce  and  chard  planted  here  grew  lei- 
surely, shielded  from  the  hot  sun.  Mr.  Frost 
treated  this  sheltered  ground  like  a  flower 
bed  and  held  each  head  up  with  a  look  of 
pride  as  he  cut  it  with  his  knife. 

Mrs.  Frost  told  me  many  stories  of  Lydia 
Maria  Child,  abolitionist,  who  had  lived 
three  houses  up  the  road,  where  she  was 
visited  by  Whittier  and  Wendell  Phillips. 
She  told  me  how,  on  the  day  of  Mrs.  Child's 
funeral,  the  sun  had  suddenly  burst  through 
in  glory  over  the  Sudbury  marshes  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  final  prayer. 

It  was  from  Mr.  Frost  that  I  had  my 
closest  look  at  Lincoln.  At  18  he  had  enlisted 
and  soon  found  himself  on  a  troop  train 
heading  south.  When  they  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington, through  the  good  offices  of  a  Massa- 


chusetts politician,  their  regiment  was 
marched  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Frost  told  me  that  he  was  a  tall  boy 
and  assigned  to  the  front  rank.  By  good  for- 
tune he  found  himself  stationed  directly  at 
the  foot  of  a  path  leading  from  the  White 
House.  After  a  short  wait  the  door  opened, 
and  President  Lincoln  came  slowly  down 
the  path.  Mr.  Frost  remembered  the  stove- 
pipe hat  which  added  to  the  great  height  of 
the  man.  He  recalled  the  shawl  draped  over 
his  shoulders,  which  was  like  the  one  "my 
mother  used  for  best  at  home." 

In  one  hand  Lincoln  was  carrying  a  small 
wooden  box.  When  he  arrived  before  the 
ranks  he  carefully  set  the  box  down  on  the 
ground  and  then  stepped  up  on  top  of  it. 
This  added  even  greater  height^  and  made 
the  great  man  "tower  above  us." 

Lincoln  spoke  briefly,  thanking  the  men 
for  their  patriotism  in  serving  their  coun- 
try and  wishing  them  good  luck  and  God- 
speed. Then,  deliberately,  he  stepped  down 
from  the  box,  picked  it  up,  and  walked 
solemnly  back  to  the  White  House. 

Close  Tie  With  Family 

At  Castine,  Maine,  the  home  of  my  ma- 
ternal ancestors,  I  ran  across  a  closer  tie 
with  the  Lincoln  family.  It  was  here,  next 
door  to  my  great-grandfather  Whitney's 
house,  that  Noah  Brooks  was  born.  As  a 
young  man  he  moved  to  Boston  and  drifted 
into  journalism.  Moving  west  to  Dixon,  111., 
it  was  here  while  writing  for  the  Dixon 
"Telegraph"  he  met  Lincoln.  They  became 
firm  friends. 

Moving  to  California,  Mr.  Brooks  became 
a  reporter  for  the  Sacramento  "Union"  and 
in  1862  was  sent  East  to  become  its  Wash- 
ington correspondent.  Here  he  had  easy 
access  to  the  White  House,  and  just  before 
the  assassination  he  had  been  selected  to 
succeed  John  G.  Nicholay  as  private  secre- 
tary to  the  President. 

In  her  dilemma,  following  the  assassina- 
tion, Mrs.  Lincoln  appealed  to  her  family 
friend,  Mr.  Brooks.  Two  of  her  letters  were 
among  Mr.  Brooks's  papers  at  Castine, 
where  I  acquired  them  from  the  family  into 
whose  hands  they  had  passed. 

The  first  was  written  on  mourning  sta- 
tionery, postmarked  Chicago,  Dec.  16,  1865. 
It  shows  her  sense  of  insecurity  and  her 
feeling  that  the  hero,  General  Grant,  was 
being  far  more  generously  treated  than  the 
survivors  of  the  martyred  President. 
"Noah  Brooks  Esqr. 
"My  Dear  Sir: 

"Several  weeks  have  elapsed  since  your 
last  letter,  was  received — and  I  thank  you 
kindly,  for  your  friendship,  &  sympathy  for 
us,  in  our  overwhelming  bereavement.  How 
inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Providence!  So 
soon,  after  our  terrible  calamity,  poor  Dr. 
H.  who  so  freely  sorrowed  with  us,  should 
be  so  unexpectedly  called  to  rejoin,  his 
great  &  good  friend,  who,  had  just  'passed 
before'.  Such  is  life  &  the  shorter  the  race, 
the  happier,  for  some  of  us. 

"I  hope  some  person,  will  be  appointed, 
in  the  place,  of  'Frank  Hen(r)y\  a  loyal 
man,  who  will  be  required  to  share,  the 
small  profits,  of  the  office  with  his  poor, 
afflicted  Widow.  For,  without  doubt,  she  re- 
quires such  assistance. 

Payment  in  Gold 

"I  received,  the  sum  of  $400.  in  gold— 
from  the  gentleman,  you  mentioned,  which 
I  acknowledged  in  writing.  Have  you  ever 
heard,  any  thing  about  it?  You  spoke,  of 
sending,  the  other  amount,  of  over  $2,000.  in 
gold — in  November — as  it  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived, I  presume  there  has  been  some  de- 
tention. I  scarcely  think  Congress,  will  give 
us  more  than  the  first  year's  salary.  Genl. 
Grant,  has  been  recently  presented,  with 
his  third  magnificent  mansion,  within  the 
last  eighteen  months,  the  last  one,  one  of 
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HONORED    BY    ABE    LINCOLN 


^< 


Presiilent     Introduced    Him    to     Both 

Houses    of    Congress-Story    of 

the  Famous   Escape 

of   109    Men. 

While  eloquent  members  of  the  Ne- 
braska state  senate  was  eulogizing 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  100th  birth- 
day of  the  martyred  president,  there 
sat  silent,  but  attentive  to  the  proceed- 
ing- one  member  of  that  body  who  had 
the  honor  of  having-  been  introduced 
by  Lincoln  to  both  branches  of  cong- 
ress. 

That  man  was  Senator  J.  D.  Hatfield 
of  Antelope  county.  Few  persons  on 
the  occasion  of  the  speechmaking  in 
the  senate  knew  that  Senator  Hatfield 
had  been  thus  honored  or  were  aware 
of  the  reasons  why  President  Lincoln 
had  paid  him  this  tribute.  Some  may 
have  noticed  a  little  bronze  button  on 
the  lapel  of  the  senator's  coat,  but  he 
had  been  among  his  fellow  senators 
only  a  short  time  and  had  been  so 
quiet  that  it  was  not  even  known  that 
he  claimed  the  honor  of  having  met 
the  Lincoln  who  is  now  the  ideal  of 
the  American  people  and  of  the  world 

Senator  Hatfield  is  like  four  of  the 
other  members  of  the  senate.  He  had 
the  fortune  to  serve  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  in  defense  of  the  union. 
He  was  one  of  the  109  brave  men  who 
planned  and  dug  a  tunnel  from  Libbey 
prison  to  the  open  air  of  freedom  and 
he  was  one  of  the  few  of  that  num- 
ber who  made  his  way  to  the  union 
lines  and  was  a  few  days  later  invited 
by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
white  house  there  to  be  shown  every 
honor. 

Death   Lottery. 

It  was  also  his  fortune  while  in 
Libby  prison  to  be  one  of  the  prisoners 
of  the  rank  of  captain  who  drew  lots 
one  of  the  most  grewsome  of 
prizes,  the  privilege  of  being  hanged 
by  the  neck  till  dead,  a  fate  which  the 
rebel  authorities  proposed  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  hanging  of  two  southern 
spies  found  within  the  union  lines 
Neither  of  the  two  little  black  beans 
in  the  lottery  fell  to  him. 

Captured    In    a    Charge. 

How  Senator  Hatfield  came  to  meet 
President  Lincoln  dates  back  to  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  when  by  the  blunder  of 
some  superior  officer  his  troops  were 
ordered  to  charge  strong  breastworks 
of  the  confederates.-  He  obeyed,  as 
captain  of  company  H,  53rd  Illinois, 
and  while  many  of  the  soldiers  re- 
mained on  the  battlefield,  dead  or 
wounded,  he  and  about  200  others 
went  over  the  breastworks.  It  is 
needless  to  say  he  stayed  there  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  While  in  the  hands 
of  the  southern  men  who  commanded 
troops  in  the  field  he  was  well  treated 
but  his  transfer  to  Libby  prison  at 
Richmond  was  a  different  story.  Im- 
mediately after  his  capture  he  asked 
permission  to  go  back  over  the  field. 
Under  a  guard  he  was  allowed  this 
privilege.  What  he  saw  there  was 
the  most  distressing  sight  of  his  life. 
His  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel 
were  among  the  dead. 

He  remained  seven  months  in  Lib- 
by before  the  .historical  escape  oc- 
curred. The  life  there  was  not  to  be 
compared  to  that  at  Andersonville,  but 
it  was  bad  enough.  The  open  windows 
[of  the  large  tobacco  warehouse  let  in 
cold  and  one  night  the  temperature 
fell    to    4    below    zero.      The    prisoners 


ana  mat  tne  guards  would  De  Diamea. 
Then  it  was  hoped  other  prisoners 
might  use  the  tunne!  the  next  night. 
It  turned  out  as  we  supposed.  When 
the  prisoners  were  missed  in  the  morn- 
ing the  guards  were  placed  under  ar- 
rest for  negligence.  Diligent  search 
was  made  all  day  for  the  means  of 
escape,  but  nothing  except  the  disar- 
ranged bars  of  the  window  were  found 
till  some  one  saw  the  hole  in  the 
vacant  lot.  Then  a  negro  was  put  into 
it  and  he  worked  his  way  back  into 
the  prison  through  the  tunnel  we  had 
used. 

"It  was  never  accurately  known  how 
many  of  the  109  got  into  the  union 
lines.  The  number  was  between  37 
and  56.  The  escaped  men  went  in  twos 
or  singly,  i  was  alone  and  was  five 
days  traveling  ninety  miles  to  the 
union  lines  at  Williamsburg,  Ya., 
where  the  Seventh  New  York  cavalrv 
took  me  in  charge.  I  was  bareheaded 
and  barefooted  and  badly  frozen  and 
had  only  one  meal  of  victuals  in  five 
days. 

"It    is    no    easy   job    to    hide    in    the 


till  noon  and  he  had  me  remain  for 
dinner.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  ever 
seen  Washington  and  when  I  told  him 
I  had  not,  he  offered  to  take  me  about 
the  city.  He  first  took  me  to  con- 
gress, which  was  then  in  session  and 
introduced  me  to  both  houses.  We 
visited  all  the  places  of  interest.  He 
took  me  to  the  paymaster  general  and 
there  I  drew  pay  amounting  to  $1,015. 
He  took  me  to  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton  and  told  him  to  give  me  a 
leave  of  absence  for  thirty  days  and 
a  free  pass  to  HHnois.  I  suggested 
that  I  would  not  be  in  condition  for 
service  in  thirty  days,  but  Lincoln 
said  under  general  orders  a  leave  could 
net  be  granted  for  a  longer  period. 
He  told  me  to  report  my  condition  and 
he  would  leave  it  to  my  honor  and  if 
necessary  extend  the  leave  of. absence. 
I  got  one  extension  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  then  went  back  to 
the  service  and  marched  with  Sher- 
man to  the  sea. 

Butler's    Famous    Threat. 

"While  with  General  Butler  I  asked 


,  CAPTAIN  J.  D.  HATFIELD  OF   NELIGH. 

Escaped  from  Libby  prison  through   the   famous   tunnel   and   was   honored 
by  President  Lincoln. 


winter  in  the  daytime.  By  traveling 
at  night  and  hiding  by  day  I  managed 
to  get  through.  The  open  fields, 
especially  if  they  were  overgrown  I 
found  the  best  places  to  hide  in.  The 
ground  was  frozen  and  made  a  nice 
place  to  lie  in.  As  what  clothing  I  had 
was  already  frozen  I  did  not  mind  the 
frozen   ground.     A   strong   constitution 


about  his  threat- to  hang  General  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee  and  Captain  Winder,  con- 
federate prisoners  in  his  charge,  if  the 
rebels  carried  out  their  threat  to  hang 
Captain  Sawyer  and  Captain  Flynn  of 
Libby  prison.  He  said  he  surely 
would  have  done  it.  I  suggested  that 
he  would  not  because  Lincoln  would 
not  have   let  him.     ___ 
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the  Dougla(s)'s  houses.  All  this,  is  strange 
inconsistency.  My  little  Taddie  is  very  much 
indisposed,  with  a  bad  cold — and  I  write 
you,  in  great  haste.  My  husband,  was  so 
earnest  a  friend  of  yours,  that  we  will  al- 
ways remember  you,  with  the  kindest  feel- 
ings &  will  always,  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you. 

"Your  Friend  Truly 
"Mary  Lincoln." 

The  second  letter,  which  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  philatelic  rarity,  was  franked 
"Free — Mary  Lincoln."  (It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  tradition  which  has  just 
granted  the  lifetime  privilege  to  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy was  also  given  to  the  widows  of  Wash- 
ington, Madison,  Harrison,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Taylor,  Folk,  and  to  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

Certificates  Enclosed 

In  this  letter  Mrs.  Lincoln  enclosed  three 
stock  certificates  which  she  asked  Mr. 
Brooks  to  dispose  of  if  possible.  They  proved 
to  be  wildcat  shares  of  no  value,  for  which 
Mr.  Brooks  could  find  no  market,  and  they 
remained  in  his  papers. 

She  concludes  this  letter  with,  "Robert 
and  Taddie  remember  you  very  kindly.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  deep  sympathy  you 
feel  for  us — and  the  great  affection  and 
confidence  my  husband  cherished  for  you 
draws  you  very  near  to  us.  With  apologies 
for  troubling  you  as  I  am  now  doing,  I  re- 
main, always, 

"Sincerely  your  friend 
"Mary  Lincoln." 

Another  contact  with  the  Lincoln  family, 


once  removed,  was  given  to  me  in  Cazeno- 
via,  N.  Y.  Here  my  wife's  great-uncle,  the 
late  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  lived  in  retire- 
ment. Mr.  Fairchild  had  been  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  President  Cleveland's  Cab- 
inet. He  had  attended  Harvard  College  in 
the  Civil  War  period. 

One  day  in  his  study,  he  showed  me  a 
small  terra-cotta  bust  of  a  classical  figure. 
He  told  me  that  on  the  morning  that  Robert 
Lincoln  left  Harvard  to  go  to  Washington 
for  wartime  service,  he  came  to  his  room. 
He  handed  over  the  statue,  saying  that  he 
was  breaking  up  his  furnishings  and  would 
like  him  to  keep  it  in  friendship. 

I  picked  up  the  trail  again,  unexpectedly, 
on  La  Grange  Street,  Boston,  in  the  '50's. 
Here  a  dealer  in  paintings,  Harvey  F.  Addi- 
tion, knew  of  my  interest  in  old  books,  man- 
uscripts, and  the  oddities  which  came  to  his 
-  gallery.  On  a  lunchtime  visit  he  untied  the 
string  around  a  faded  cardboard  box.  He 
drew  out  a  large  American  flag,  patched  and 
frayed.  With  it  were  letters  attesting  that 
this  was  the  first  Union  naval  flag  to  be 
flown  over  fallen  Richmond. 

A  Firsthand  Impression 

It  had  flown  from  the  staff  of  the  gun- 
boat which  took  Lincoln  on  his  visit  to  the 
city  in  surrender.  With  it  was  an  account  of 
the  meeting  in  the  cabin  where  Lincoln  had 
overruled  the  Union  naval  officer  who  re- 
fused to  distribute  ships'  food  stores  to  the 
city's  hungry.  Lincoln  had  ordered  the  re- 
lease of  the  food. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  against  the 
advice  of  security  officers,  Lincoln  was  de- 


termined to  walk  through  the  city  and  gain 
an  impression  firsthand,  of  conditions.  The 
streets  were  lined  with  Confederate  soldiers, 
many  of  them  intoxicated  in  relief  or  de- 
spair. Every  step  of  the  way  was  a  desperate 
tilt  with  chance  and  danger. 

Lee  had  departed  on  the  previous  day. 
The  bodyguard  for  the  President's  party 
was  comprised  of  10  sailors  and  a  few 
officers.  Gen.  George  Pickett's  house  was 
pointed  out.  Lincoln  pushed  the  guard  aside, 
mounted  the  steps,  and  rang  the  bell.  In 
answer  to  his  inquiry  the  woman  who  re- 
sponded said,  "No,  the  general  ain't  home. 
Mister — who  shall  I  say  called?"  "Oh,  just 
say  a  friend  from  Illinois,"  replied  the 
President. 

Another  Lincoln  discovery,  and  this  time 
the  spirit  of  the  man  came  to  me  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  In  1948  as  national  vice- 
president  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  I 
was  privileged  to  accompany  12  Eagle  Scouts 
from  the  West  Coast  area  on  a  tour  of  the 
islands.  Each  night  the  boys  lived  in  the 
home  of  a  Hawaiian  Scout,  and  wherever 
we  went  there  were  wildly  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  of  friendship. 

On  the  island  of  Maui  we  paid  a  sunrise 
visit  to  the  awesome  Haleakala  crater.  We 
watched  dawn  break  over  the  mighty  am- 
phitheater, the  walls  of  which  rise  4,000 
feet.  The  Hawaiian  boys  in  uniform  repre- 
sented every  shade  and  blend  of  Polynesian, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Portuguese,  Filipino, 
Norwegian,  Swedish,   Spanish,  and  Polish. 

Proud  Moment  Recalled 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  the  Hawaiian 
Scouts  to  play  host  at  breakfast  in  a  restau- 
rant at  the  summit.  I  was  asked  to  respond 
to  their  welcome  and  reminded  the  group 
that  the  date  was  Feb.  12,  the  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  birth.  Spontaneously  the  Hawaiian 
boys  linked  hands  with  the  stateside,  young 
and  old,  and  struck  up  a  rousing  chorus 
of  "For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,  for  he's  a 
jolly  good  fellow." 

And  even  in  these  days  of  "Hootenanny," 
Lincoln's  memory  comes  alive.  Eulogized 
as  lawyer,  statesman,  surveyor,  humani- 
tarian, orator,  humorist,  storekeeper,  and 
you  name  it,  I  have  never  seen  emphasis  on 
his  prowess  as  a  song  writer. 

In  the  Boston  Athenaeum  there  is  a  book 
which  gives  the  lyric  of  a  song  said  to  have 
been  written  and  sung  by  him  at  his  sister 
Nancy's  wedding.  With  an  improvised 
melody  I  have  tried  this  out  on  a  prelunch- 
eon  gathering  in  the  library  at  Boston's 
Tavern  Club.  The  response  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve I'd  better  reach  for  a  guitar! 

'Adam  and  Eve's  Wedding  Song' 

When  Adam  was  created,  he  dwelt  in 

Eden's  shade 
As  Moses  has  recorded,   and  soon  an 

Eve  was  made 
Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
of  creatures  swarmed  around 
Before  a  bride  was  formed 
And  yet  no  mate  was  found. 

The  Lord  then  was  not  willing 
The  man  should  be  alone 
But  caused  a  sleep  upon  him 
And  took  from  him  a  bone. 

And  closed  the  flesh  in  the  place  of, 
And  then  he  took  the  same, 
And  of  it  made  a  woman, 
And  brought  her  to  the  man. 

Then  Adam  he  rejoic-ed 
To  see  his  lovely  bride, 
And  part  of  his  own  body 
The  product  of  his  side. 

This  woman  was  not  taken 
From  Adam's  feet,  we  see; 
So  he  must  not  abuse  her 
The  meaning  seems  to  be. 

This  woman  was  not  taken 
From  Adam's  head  we  know; 
To  show  she  must  not  rule  him 
'Tis   evidently   so. 

This  woman  she  was  taken 
From  under  Adam's  arm; 
So  she  must  be  protected 
From  injuries  and  hafrm. 
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President    Introduced    Him    to    Both 

Houses    of    Congress— Story    of 

the  Famous  Escape 

of    109    Men.  \Q/\ti 

While  eloquent  members  of  the  Ne- 
braska state  senate  was  eulogizing 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  100th  birth- 
day of  the  martyred  president,  there 
sat  silent,  but  attentive  to  the  proceed- 
ing one  member  of  that  body  who  had 
the  honor  of  having  been  introduced 
by  Lincoln  to  both  branches  of  cong- 
ress. 

That  man  was  Senator  J.  D.  Hatfield 
of  Antelope  county.  Few  persons  on 
the  occasion  of  the  speechmaking  in 
the  senate  knew  that  Senator  Hatfield 
had  been  thus  honored  or  were  aware 
of  the  reasons  why  President  Lincoln 
had  paid  him  this  tribute.  Some  may 
have  noticed  a  little  bronze  button  on 
the  lapel  of  the  senator's  coat,  but  he 
Had  been  among  his  fellow  senators 
oniy  a  short  time  and  had  been  so 
quiet  that  it  was  not  even  known  that 
ne  claimed  the  honor  of  having  met 
the  Lincoln  who  is  now  the  ideal  of 
the  American  people  and  of  the  world 

Senator  Hatfield,  is  like  four  of  the 
other  members  of  the  senate.  He  had 
the  fortune  to  serve  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  in  defense  of  the  union 
He  was  one  of  the  109  brave  men  who 
planned  and  dug  a  tunnel  from  Libbey 
prison  to  the  open  air  of  freedom  and 
he  was  one  of  the  few  of  that  num- 
ber who  made  his  way  to  the  union 
lines  and  was  a  few  days  later  invited 
by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
white  house  there  to  be  shown  every 
honor.  J 

Death   Lottery. 

t  ?£  Wa:s.  also  hls  fortune  while  in 
Libby  prison  to  be  one  of  the  prisoners 
of  the  rank  of  captain  who  drew  lots 
one  of  the  most  grewsome  of 
prizes,  the  privilege  of  being  hanged 
by  the  neck  till  dead,  a  fate  which  the 
rebel  authorities  proposed  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  hanging  of  two  southern 
spies  found  within  the  union  lines 
Neither  of  the  two  little  black  beans 
m  the  lottery  fell  to  him. 

Captured    in    a    Charge. 

How  Senator  Hatfield  came  to  meet 
President  Lincoln  dates  back  to  Jack- 
eon,  Miss.,  when  by  the  blunder  of 
some  superior  officer  his  troops  were 
ordered  to  charge  strong  breastworks 
nLif  c°nfederates,  He  obeyed,  as 
captain  of  company  H,  53rd  Illinois, 
and  while  many  of  the  soldiers  re- 
mained on  the  battlefield,  dead  or 
wounded,  he  and  about  200  others 
went  over  the  breastworks.  It  is 
needless  to  say  he  stayed  there  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  While  in  the  hands 
ot  the  southern  men  who  commanded 
troops  in  the  field  he  was  well  treated 
but  his  transfer  to  Libby  prison  at 
Richmond  was  a  different  story  Im- 
mediately after  his  capture  he  'asked 
permission  to  go  back  over  the  field 
Under  a  guard  he  was  allowed  this 
privilege.  What  he  saw  there  was 
the  most  distressing  sight  of  his  life 
-ais  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonei 
were  among  the  dead. 

He  remained  seven  months  in  Lib- 
|by  before  the  .historical  escape  oc- 
curred. The  life  there  was  not  to  be 
compared  to  that  at  Andersonville  but 
it  was  bad  enough.  The  open  windows 
or   cne   large  tobacco  warehouse   let   in 

&i T*aiUJ    £n,e    nisht    the    temperature 
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ana  that  tne  guaras  wouia  oe  Diamea. 
Then  it  was  hoped  other  prisoners 
might  use  the  tunnel  the  next  night. 
It  turned  out  as  we  supposed.  When 
the  prisoners  were  missed  in  the  morn- 
ing the  guards  were  placed  under  ar- 
rest for  negligence.  Diligent  search 
was  made  all  day  for  the  means  of 
escape,  but  nothing  except  the  disar- 
ranged bars  of  the  window  were  found 
till  some  one  saw  the  hole  in  the 
vacant  lot.  Then  a  negro  was  put  into 
it  and  he  worked  his  way  back  into 
the  prison  through  the  tunnel  we  had 
used. 

"It  was  never  accurately  known  how 
many  of  the  109  got  into  the  union 
lines.  The  number  was  between  37 
and  56.  The  escaped  men  went  in  twos 
or  singly,  t  was  alone  and  was  five 
days  traveling  ninety  miles  to  the 
union  lines  at  Williamsburg,  Va 
where  the  Seventh  New  York  cavalrv 
Look  me  in  charge.  I  was  bareheaded 
and  barefooted  and  badly  frozen  and 
had  only  one  meal  of  victuals  in  five 
days. 

"It    is    no    easy    job    to    hide    in    the 


till  noon  and  he  had  me  remain  for 
dinner.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  ever 
seen  Washington  and  when  I  told  him 
I  had  not,  he  offered  to  take  me  about 
the  city.  He  first  took  me  to  con- 
gress, which  was  then  in  session  and 
introduced  me  to  both  houses.  We 
visited  all  the  places  of  interest.  He 
took  me  to  the  paymaster  general  and 
there  I  drew  pay  amounting  to  $1,015. 
He  took  me  to  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton  and  told  him  to  give  me  a 
leave  of  absence  for  thirty  days  and 
a  free  pass  to  Illinois.  I  suggested 
that  I  would  not  be  in  condition  for 
service  in  thirty  days,  but  Lincoln 
said  under  general  orders  a  leave  could 
net  be  granted  for  a  longer  period. 
He  told  me  to  report  my  condition  and 
he  would  leave  it  to  my  honor  and  if 
necessary  extend  the  leave  of, absence. 
I  got  one  extension  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  then  went  back  to 
the  service  and  marched  with  Sher- 
man to  the   sea. 

Sutler's   Famous    Threat. 

"While  with  General  Butler  I  asked 


"Wrap* 
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winter  in  the  daytime.  By  traveling 
at  night  and  hiding  by  day  I  managed 
to  get  through.  The  open  fields, 
especially  if  they  were  overgrown  I 
found  the  best  places  to  hide'  in.  The 
ground  was  frozen  and  made  a  nice 
place  to  he  in.  As  what  clothing  I  had 
was  already  frozen  I  did  not  mind  the 
frozen    ground.      A    strong   constitution 


about  his  threat- to  hang  General  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee  and  Captain  Winder,  con- 
federate prisoners  in  his  charge,  if  the 
rebels  carried  out  their  threat  to  hang 
Captain  Sawyer  and  Captain  Flynn  of 
Libby  prison.  He  said  he  surely 
would  have  done  it.  I  suggested  that 
he  would  not  because  Lincoln  would 
not  have  let  him. 


^-*-v) 


had  nothing'  but  one  blanket  ana  a 
bare  floor  to  sleep  upon  and  they  had 
to  run  about  the  prison  all  night  to 
keep  from  freezing  to   death. 

Flan  to  Escape. 

"I  never  knew  who  dug  the  tunnel," 
said  Captain  Hatfield,  "for  the  reason 
that  we  worked  at  night  and  never 
were  able  to  recognize  each  other  in 
the  day  time.  Around  the  stove  at 
night  we  silently  found  our  compan- 
ions in  the  work  by  means  of  a  grip. 
There  were  fifteen  men  on  the  work 
and  it  required  fifty-one  days  and 
nights.  Among  the  number  was  one 
civil  engineer  who  did  some  calculat- 
ing for  us,  but  after  all  we  started 
to  come  out  of  the  ground  with  the 
tunnel  too  soon,  before  we  had  got 
tinder  a  high  board  fence  in  a  vacant 
Jot  where  we  desired  to  have  the  exit. 
History  gives  the  credit  to  Colonel 
Rose  for  planning  the  escape,  but  it 
belongs  to  others  as  I  understand  it. 
The  men  who  started  it  found  the 
Work  too  slow  and  called  in  others  to 
help.  I  was  confided  in  after  the  work 
started.  The  basement  below  where 
we  were  imprisoned  was  used  as  a 
storeroom  and  we  dared  not  use  it,  so 
a  sloping  tunnel  was  started  through 
the  brick  wall  to  a  basement  oppo- 
site our  quarters.  This  second  base- 
ment was  over  100  feet  long  and  was 
lighted  only  by  one  door  with  dirty 
glass.  The  farthest  end  where  it  was 
dark  and  where  some  hogsheads  and 
barrels  were  piled,  was  the  place 
chosen  for  the  entrance  to  the  main 
tunnel.  It  was  planned  to  go  under 
the  street  and  come  out  in  a  vacant 
lot  behind  a  store,  the  proposed  exit 
being  behind  a  high  board  fence. 

"Tou  can  imagine  it  was  slow  work. 
Two  men  labored  in  the  day  time  and 
two  at  night.  We  had  nothing  to  work 
with  except  a  caseknife  and  a  chisel. 
To  haul  the  dirt  out  of  the  place  we 
had  to  use  a  wooden  spittoon.  To 
this  we  tied  a  strip  of  blanket  to  haul 
it  out  and  to  haul  it  into  the  tunnel. 
Every  time  the  work  stopped  the  hole 
in  the  wall  had  to  be  stopped  up  and 
ashes  were  used  to  make  the  wall 
look  solid.  Then  we  had  to  prevent 
the  guards  from  missing  the  two  men 
who  were  constantly  on  the  work.  The 
count  taken  in  the  morning  and  at 
night  was  not  by  actual  count,  but  by 
squares  of  men  lined  up  four  abreast. 
To  make  the  square  look  full  one 
prisoner  would  playfully  jostle  another 
to  one  side  and  sometimes  a  hat  would 
be  held  up  to  represent  a  man  in  the 
squad.  We  started  to  throw  the  earth 
taken  from  the  tunnel  into  a  sewer 
that  emptied  into  a  canal  near  the 
prison,  but  this  was  abandoned  be- 
cause the  dirt  discolored  the  water 
and  made  us  afraid  our  plans  would  be 
discovered.  The  dirt  was  piled  in  the 
dark  end  of  a  large  basement  room  be- 
hind hogsheads  and  barrels. 

The   Tnnnel   Finished. 

"The  supreme  moment  came  on  the 
evening  of  February  9,  1864.  At  eight 
o'clock  prisoners  began  to  enter  the 
tunnel  to  make  their  strike  for  liberty. 
The  hole  was  so  narrow  that  a  big 
man  had  difficulty  in  worming  his  way 
through.  There  was  danger  that  men 
would  smother  to  death  in  the  hole 
and  stop  our  way  to  the  open  air.  I 
entered  the  tunnel  at  11  o'clock  at 
night.  I  did  not  care  to  start  earlier 
for  fear  of  the  patrol  through  the  city. 
A  large  man  in  front  of  me  puffed  and 
groaned  in  his  efforts  to  wiggle 
through  the  hole.  One  big  man  had 
to  be  assisted.  Others  crept  up  be- 
hind him  and  he  put  his  foet  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  man  next  to  him  and 
pushed,  while  the  man  in  front  of 
him  pulled  with  all  his  might  on  his 
arms. 

"One  hundred  and  nine  passed 
through  the  tunnel  by  daylight.  Be- 
fore I  wont  out  I  loosened  and  pulled 
out  of  position  two  bars  to  a  window. 
This  was  planned  in  the  hope  that  the 
rebels  would  not  find  our  exit,  but 
would  think  we  Kot  out  of  the  window 


was  probably  all  that  enabled  me  to 
endure  the  hardship  of  the  trip.  Fre- 
quently I  could  see  the  rebels  searen- 
ing  in  skirmish  lines  through  the  tim- 
ber and  fields  for  the  escaped  men. 
This  kept  me  alert  and  I  had  little 
chance  to  forget  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation. 

Segro  Furnishes  Airt. 

'The  rebels  had  destroyed  all  of  the 
boats  on  the  Chickahominy  river  that 
I  had  to  cross  and  I  was  looking  for 
cordwood  or  some  other  means  of 
floating  across,  because  I  knew  I  would 
chill  if  I  attempted  to  swim.  Just 
then  I  heard  some  one  coming  througn 
the  brush.  I  hid  under  the  boards  of 
a  little  boat  landing  and  when  I 
thought  the  person  approaching  was 
near  me  I  jumped  out  and  grasped 
him  by  the  neck  and  told  him  I  would 
kill  him  if  he  tried  to  get  away.  The 
only  weapons  I  had  were  a  butcher 
knife  and  a  cane. 

"  'Good  Lord,  Massey.  spare  my  life,' 
said  the  man.  Then  I  knew  he  was  a 
negro,  and  I  did  not  harm  him.  I  told 
him  who  I  was  and  what  I  wanted  and 
he  said  he  had  a  boat  hidden  in  the 
brush.  We  carried  it  to  the  river  and 
he  rowed  me  over  and  said  he  would 
go  back  and  get  something  for  me  to 
eat.  True  to  his  word  he  came  back 
with  a  nice  supper  of  corn  bread  and 
bacon,  which  he  had  had  his  wife  cook 
in  their  cabin.  That  was  the  only  meal 
I    had    on    the   way. 

'Two  days  I  remained  at  Williams- 
burg and  then  went  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, where  I  remained  one  day.  Gen- 
eral Ben  Butler  was  in  command  there. 
I  had  never  seen  him  but  was  able  to 
recognize  him  from  '  descriptions  of 
his  peculiar  countenance.  He  gave 
me  a  pass  to  Washington,  where  I 
arrived  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  return  of  one  of  the  Libbv  prison 
men  appeared  to  create  some  commo- 
tion. At  8  o'clock  in  the  evening 
President  Lineo'.n  sent  an  orderly 
and  invited  me  to  come  to  the  white 
house  and  stay  over  night.  I  was 
poorly  clad  and  felt  unfit  physically  to 
appear  before  him  and  asked  the  or- 
derly to  present  my  excuse.  The  next 
morning  while  passing  up  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue  a  Jew  merchant  came 
out  and  asked  me  if  I  was  the  man 
who  came  in  yesterday.  He  wanted 
to  sell  me  a  uniform,  but  I  told  him 
I  was  poor  and  had  no  money.  He 
took  me  in  the  store  a'-d  insisted  on 
giving'  me  a  uniform  of  my  rank  with 
the  understanding  that  if  I  did  not 
get  my  pay  he  would  give  it  to  me. 

I  visited  a  barber  shop  and  got  my 
hair  cut  and  with  the  new  uniform 
on  my  back  I  felt  better  and  must 
have    looked    somewhat    life    a    human 

being. 

Interview  With   I>incoln. 

"A  brother  of  Governor  Morton  of 
Indiana,  introduced  himself  to  me  and 
offered  to  go  with  me  to  the  white 
house.  He  said  he  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  president.  I  ac- 
cepted his  offer.  I  can  never  forget 
how  Lincoln  looked.  He  sat  down  in 
a  chair  and  wrapped  his  long  loose 
looking  legs  in  a  peculiar  way,  one 
behind  the  other  under  the  chair 
rungs. 

"  'Captain,'  he  said,  'I  always  said 
if  I  found  a  man  homelier  than  myself 
I  would  kill  him.  I  believe  I  have 
found   him. 

"  All  right,'  I  said  'I  am  not  much 
good;   I  am  about  played  out  anywav." 

"  'I'll  give  you  one  chance,'  he  said, 
I'll   leave   it   to   Mrs.   Lincoln.' 

"  'If  you  do,  my  life  will  be  spared,' 
I    replied. 

"He  called  for  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
when  she  entered  the  room,  he  intro- 
duced me  and  said,  'Now,  haven't  I 
found    him?' 

"  'No,'  she  replied,  'If  he  were  well 
he  would  be  a  better  looking  man  than 
you.' 

"Lincoln  then  asked  me  questions 
about  the  escape  of  the  prisoners  and 
about  myself.     This  took  un  the  ti™» 


"  'I  would  have  had  them  shot  first,' 
said  General  Butler,  'and  then  reported 
to  Lincoln  what  I  had  done.' 

"I  never  knew  why  Captain  Sawyer 
and  Captain  Flynn  were  not  hanged  by 
the  rebels,  but  I  understood  that  the 
threat  of  General  Butler  saved  their 
lives.  Before  I  left  Libby  prison  I 
heard  the  rebels  say  of  General  Butler, 
'The  old  brute  will  do  it."  ' 


( 


Mrs.  John  Haupt,  of  This  City,  Has  a  Memory  of  the 

Martyred  Fresident  When  As  a  Girl  of  13  She 

Kissed   the  Famous  Man  and  For   Which 

Her  Father  Reprimanded  Her. 


Frank    Fox    Heard    Him  Speak  At  Hamilton,  Ohio,    and    Then 

Predicted  His  Election  to  the   Presidency— An  Old  Man 

Standing  Near  Commented.  "You  Young   Fool." 

Other  Bellefontaine  People  Saw  Lincoln. 


Mrs.  John  Haupt,  north  Main 
street,  claims  the  proud  honor  of  hav- 
ing kissed  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mrs. 
Haupt,  who  is  fairly  steeped  in  the 
tales  of  good  old  times  which  she  is  al- 
ways glad  to  relate,  tells  the  story  in 
this  maner:  "It  was  either  in  1862  or 
1863  that  Lincoln,  who  was  then  Pres- 
ident,came  to  Philadelphia  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Sanitary  Fair  given  in  that 
city.  I  was  then  a  girl  of  13  years  and 
with  a  number  of  school  children  I 
went  to  the  Fair  to  see  this  wonderful 
man  who  was  talked  of  so  much. 
Lincoln  had  his  seat  on  a  raised  plat- 
form and  the  children,  those  who  cared 
to,  mounted  the  rostrum  and  took  the 
offered  privilege.  The  charge  for  the 
kiss  was  ten  cents,  all  of  which  money 
went  to  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  rebellion.  I  wore  long  curls  when 
I  was  a  girl  and  I  remember  that  Lin- 
coln said,  'What  pretty  curls  you 
have.'  Little  else  comes  to  my  mem- 
ory of  what  happened  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  scolding  I  recsived  when  I 
reached  home.  My  father,  who  was 
not  a  Republican,  said,  'If  I  had  been 
you,  Emma,  I  would  not  have  kissed 
the  old  rail  splitter.'  Lincoln  was  be- 
ing entertained  at  the  home  of  an  old 
friend  of  our  family,  Dr.  Wright,  in  j 
Philadelphia,  and  I  can  recall  just 
how  I  felt  what  a  great  thing  I  had 
done  when  I  gave  my  ten  cents  and 
took  the  kiss  just  as  the  other  children 
did." 


Frank  Fox,  a  Bellefontaine  Civil 
war  veteran,  called  on  the  Examiner 
this  morning  to  relate  the  fact  that  he 
heard  Abraham  Lincoln  make  a  speech 
in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  in  the  Fall  of  the 
year  1859. 

"He  spoke  from  the  rear  end  of  the 
train,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  "on  which  he 
was  going  to  New  York  City  to  make 
that  address  at  Cooper  Institute  which 
added  so  much  to  his  fame.  I  was 
only  seventeen  years  old  but  in  the 
vast  throng  assembled  that  day  in 
Hamilton  to  hear  the  orator  from  Illi- 
nois no  one  was  more  famliar  with  his 
history  and  ability  than  I.  I  was 
eager  to  hear  him  and  he  had  spoken 
but  a  few  words  when  he  had  charmed 
me  completely.  He  did  not  touch  on 
politics  and  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a 
'word,  going  along  as  smoothly  and 
eloquently  as  ever  speaker  progressed 
and  I  will  never  forget  his  benign  and 
placid  countenance.  He  impressed  me 
as  being  a  remarkably  tall  man,  but 
he  seemed  taller  because  he  wore  a 
high  cassimere  hat  and  a  white  linen 
duster  buttoned  close  about  his  neck 
and  reaching  to  his  feet.  I  was  not  a 
voter  at  the  tune  and  had  no  politics 
but  when  the  train  pulled  out  bearing 
Lincoln  away  I  turned  to  a  bystander 
and  said,  'That  man  will  be  nominated 
for  and  elected  to  the  Presidency.'  An 
old  man  who  heard  me  said,  'You  are 
a  young  fool.  What  do  you  know 
about  Lfneoln?'    I  replied   that  I  had 


read  the  Lincoln-Douglass  debates  and 
knew  a  great  deal  about  Lincoln  and 
ad'mired  him  above  all  men. 

"I  remember,  too,' that  when  he  ap- 
peared at  Cooper  Institute  the  New 
Yorkers  were  disappointed  in  his 
plain  appearance  but  it  was  not  long 
after  he  began  speaking  that  his  dress 
was  entirely  forgotten. 

"I  later  had  a  room  mate-at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  James  Thompson,  who  was 
a  native  of  Springfield,  111.,  and  while 
he  was  an  uncompromising  Democrat 
he  loved  Lincoln  and  told  me  a  great 
deal  about  his  character  and  ability 
that  increased  my  admiration  and  as 
the  years  went  on  Thompson  and  I 
found  that  we  had  set  our  affections  on 
the  greatest  man  in  America  and  were 
very  happy  over  his  fame  and  suc- 
cess." 

.  \ 

Henry  Thompson,  Big  Four  ma- 
chinist, 629  north  Main,  heard  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  make  an  address  in  Ra- 
venna, Ohio,  in  the  year  1861.  It  was 
a  short  address  made  during  a  stop  of 
_the  great  war  President  while  he  was 
on  the  way  to  Washington  City  from 
his  home  in  Springfield,  Ills. 


B.  F.  L.  Meredith,  of  Hopewell 
neighborhood,  said  to  the  Examiner 
over  the  phone  this  morning: 

"I  called  to  tell  you  that  I  saw  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  J  une  22, 1864.  He  and  Gen. 
Grant,  Gen.  Butler  and  other  officers 
were  reviewing  the  army  stationed  be- 
tween the  James  and  Appomattox 
rivers  and  when  they  passed  my  com- 
pany we  cheered  them  as  did  all  the 
oVat  i  soldiers." 


American  Express  Agent  G.  W. 
Dodds  is  another  citizen  who  has  seen 
Abrjaham  Lincoln.  It  was  in  Xenia  in 
186Q  or  1861,  when  Lincoln  passed 
throiugh  that  city,  that  Mr.  Dodds,  as 
a  lad  of  13,  climbed  up  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  car  and  shook  hands  with 
the  great  American  patriot. 


'  Wjilliam  D.  Faris,  living  northeast 
of  the  city,  a  reader  of  the  Daily  Ex- 
ami  ner,  phoned  this  message  to  the 
Examiner  Saturday  morning: 

"I  never  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
life  but  I  saw  his  face  when  his  body 
lay  in  State  in  the  rotunda  of  the  State 
House  in  Indianapolis.  1  was  a  mem- 
I  ber  of  the  Regimental  band  of  the  17th 
Veterans'  Reserve  Corps  and  we  played 
dirges  all  day  at  the  State  House.  I 
remember  that  the  crowd  entered  the 
rotuinda  by  fours  at  8  a.  m.  and  con- 
tinued passing  through  until  4  p.m. 
The  city  was  thronged  with  people. 

"I  remember  that  when  the  word  of 
PresidentLincoln's  assassination  reach- 
ed Camp  Morton,  where  I  was  located, 
one  man  jumped  up  and  said,  'That's 
the  best  news  I  ever  heard.'  In  a  very 
few  minutes  he  was  hanging  in  the 
barracks  and  had  not  the  colonel  hap- 
pened along  when  he  did  and  cut  him 
down  he  would  have  been  a  dead  one." 
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Hawes,   Jaae  Alien 
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Fought  another  girl  in  deiense  01  Lincoln 

Havanna,  111.   L.*D.  Debates 


LINCOLN    s 


THE  SONGS  SUNG  FOR  LINCOLN 

"Hurrah  for  Honest  Old  Abe"  and  other  Lincoln  songs 
were  recalled  by  Mrs.  Jane  Alden  Hawes  (right),  descendant 
of  John  ("Speak  for  yourself")  Alden,  at  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  where  she  gave  pointers  on  how  to  sing  the 
old  ballads  to  Leslie  Arnold  and  Helen  Prothroe. 


"I  was  probably  tbe  first  one  to 
ijbfed  blood; for  Lincoln." 
I  Mrs.  Jane  Alden  Hawes,  437  N. 
jKenilworth  av.,  friend  of  Lincoln 
and  a  direct  descendant  of  John 
Alden,  stated  today  while  giving 
pointers  on  how  to  sing  the  old 
•songs.  She  was  speaking  to  the 
artists  who  will  appear  in  the 
"Hear  America  First"  concert  to  I 
be  given  for  school  children  Feb- 
ruary 15   at   Orchestra  Hall. 

The  artists  gathered  with  Mrs. 
Hawes  in  the  Lincoln  Room  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  where 
she  sang  "Hurrah  for  Honest  Old 
Abe"  and  other  early  American 
songs  for  them. 

Mrs.  Hawes  was  only  a  tot  when 
J  she     shed     blood     for     the     great 

I  emancipator. 

FIGHTS  FOR  LINCOLN. 

"It  happened  at  the  time  Douglas 
and  Lincoln  were  running  for  the 
Senate,"  she  related.  "We  lived  in 
Havana,  111.,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
to  be  our  guest  during  his  stay 
there  Mr.  Douglas  was  to  stay  at 
a  house  across  the  street. 

"The  girl  that  lived  there  and  1 
went  to  the  river  to  see  them  land. 

I I  can  remember  Mr.  Lincoln  com- 
ing down  that  plank  to  this  day. 
Thai,  occurred  in  '58.  The  other 
girl  said  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  like  a 
'lightning  rod';  I  said:  'Well,  Mr. 
Douglas  looks  like  a.  'beer  barrel.' 

"Later  we  resumed  the  quarrel 
in  my  yard.  She  became  so  irri- 
tated that  she  punched  me  in  the 
nose,  and  it  bled.  So  that's  why  I 
believe  I  was  the  first  one  to  shed 
blood  for  him. 
SHOOD  FLIES  OFF  HIM. 

"At  dinner  that  night  I  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  table  with  a  peacock 
feather  duster  to  shoo  the  flies 
away.  One  woman  there  asked  Mr. 
Lincoln  if  it  were  true  that  he  was 
carrying  a  knife  given  to  him  by 

a  homely  man  and  he  was  to  givd 

it   to   any  man   that   he   met   that 

was  homelier.  .. 

"I  don't  remember  what  he   ani 

swered,  but  I  know  I  looked  intd 

his  kindly  eyes  and  I  decided  thai 

■  he    was    the    handsomest    man    aj 

that  table.    You  can  bet  your  lift 

that  for  the  next  hour  there  wer^ 

no  flies  on  Mr.  Lincoln. 

G.  A.  R.  TO  BE  THERE.  i 

"It  makes  me  mad  when  I  read 

of    people    saying    he    was    coarse^ 

i  He   was   a  perfect   gentleman  an<| 

j  born  of  very  good  ancestry." 

At  the  concert  the  few  remain] 
ing  members  of  the  G.  A.  R.  wiB 
occupy  boxes  reserved  for  theri 
and  two  of  their  number  will  carrj 
their  battle  flags  on  the  stage.     < 
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Hawks,  John,  Sr. 
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JOHN    HAWKS,    SR. 

(EXCLUSIVE    DISPATCH.] 

SC  I  ANTON  (Pa.)  May  13. — John 
Hawi.s,  Sr.,  designer  of  the  first 
American  flag  floated  in  this  city, 
who  received  a  letter  of  thanks 
from  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
for  a  cane  that  he  had  fashioned 
and  presented  to  the  head  of  the 
nation,  died  at  his  home  here.  He 
was  91  years- old.  and  one  of  the 
best-known  citizens  in  Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


i 
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Hawxhurst,   Charles 

By  Charles  H.  Havvxhurst. 

I  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  on  his  way 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  be  inaugu- 
rated— 1861 — as  he  was  passing 
through  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  on 
West  Twenty-third  street,  between  7 
and  8  a.m. 
I     )  Then   again,    standing   on   the   rear 

platform  of  a  car  in  company  with 
General  Winfield  Scott,  Hartford 
Railroad  depot,  foot  of  Thirtieth 
street,  North  River,  New  York  City 
(have  forgotten  the  year),  on  their 
way  from  West  Point  to  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Both  times  I  was  deeply  impressed 
by  him  that  he  was  the  right  man  to 
talre  hold  and  have  the  control  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

By  Fenwick  Y.  Hedley. 

The   first  time   that   I   saw   Lincoln 
was  at  Carlinville,  111.,  the  next  county 
seat  to  Springfield,  his  own  homo,  dur- 
ing  the    campaign    of    185G.      At   the 
feting  which   he   addressed   he   was 
I'-vjed  by  the  Rev.   E.   McMillan, 
~>    <->the  Presbyterian  Church,  to 


Hedfirely,  FenwicK 


Tennessee,  the  siege  of  VicKsDuig  ana 
the  summer-long.,  lighting  about  At- 
lanta, the  regiment  had  lost  more 
than  half  its  men.  When  Lincoln 
penned  his  telegram  it  was  "march  to 
the  sea,"  and  neither  the  Government 
nor  the  people  at  home  knew  where 
Sherman's  army  was.  It  reached  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  and  thence  marched  to 
the  North  Carolina  coast,  where  the 
new  contingent  joined  the  regiment, 
served  with  it  in  its  last  battle  (Ben- 
tonville,  N.  C),  and  then  made  a  sum- 
j  mer  campaign  on  the  plains. 

Saw  Lincoln  Often  in  Illinois. 

|      I  saw  Lincoln  frequently.     He  was 
I  often  in  my  town  on  legal  or  political 
I  business.     I  was  then  (1S56-61)  work- 
]  ing  in   a  newspaper  office,   the  paper 
ii  having  been  set  up  through  the  effort, 
financially  and  otherwise,  of  John  M. 
Palmer,   afterward    Governor,    major 
general  and  United  States  Senator.  He 
and  Lincoln  were  close  frends,  profes- 
sionally,    politically     and     personally. 
The   printing   office   was   between   the 
railroad    station    and    Palmer's    office, 
and  Lincoln  habitually  dropped  in  on 
us  on  his  way  to  the  latter  place.     On 
one  occasion  he  came  during  a  severe 


New  York  City  -  on  way  to  Wash, 
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which  my  folks  belonged,  and  who 
was  afterward  chaplain  of  my  regi- 
ment, and  almost  literally  died  in  my 
arms  outside  Atlanta,  Ga.,  while  Sher- 
man and  we,  his  boys,  were  fighting 
for  that  place. 

The  only  person  now  living,  as  far 
as  I  know,  who  was  "in  the  crowd" 
at  the  time  besides  myself  was  my 
boyhood  friend  and  army  comrade,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Duncan  J.   McMillan,  son  of 


Father  McMillan,  and  now  com- 
mander of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Post, 
G.  A.  R.,  of  Manhattan 

Father  McMillan,  the  saintliest 
man  I  ever  knew,  and  Lincoln  were 
intimate  friends,  and  with  them  my 
colonel,  John  Logan,  own  cousin  of 
General  John  A.  Logan,  and  with 
whom  he  was  sometimes  confounded. 
Out  of  this  friendship  Lincoln  main- 
tained an  interest  in  my  regiment,  as 
evidenced  by  the  following  telegram 
(Whitney's  "Life  of  Lincoln)  penned 
in  one  of  the  darkest  hours  of  the  war 
days: 

"Washington,  November  15,  1864. 

"Hon.  Jesse  K.  Dubois,  Springfield, 
111.:  Yours  of  today  asking  that  530 
men  may  be  assigned  to  the  Thirty- 
second  Illinois,  shall  be  attended  to. 
You  say,  'State  gone  25,000.'  Which 
way  did  it  go?  A.  LINCOLN." 

It  referred  to  the  election  resulting 
in  Mr.  Lincoln's  re-election.  Lincoln, 
of  course,  already  knew  the  result  in 
his  own  State,  but  he  and  Dubois  were 
close  personal  friends,  and  he  could 
not  lose  the  opportunity  of  this  round- 
about way  of  criticising  the  inexact- 
ness of  the  message. 

As  a  sidelight  on  the  history  of 
those  days,  what  with  the  casualties 
beginning  under  Grant  in  opening  up 
the  Tennessee  River,  the  Battle  of 
Shiloh,   campaigns   in   Mississippi  and 


Colonel  George  A.  Price 
Tells  of  Lincoln's  Visits 
to  Soldiers  in  Camp. 
How  Judge  Dickey 
Shook  Hands  With  Mrs. 
Lincoln — F.  Y.  Hedley 
Recalls  Early  Illinois 
Days.        


snowstorm,  reaching  the  printing  of- 
fice at  noon.  This  was  either  in  the 
winter  of  1856-57  or  1857-58.  All  ex- 
cept myself  had  gone  home  for  dinner; 
my  home  was  a  mile  out  of  town,  and 
my  dinner  was  in  a  tin  bucket.  I  was 
at  once  eating  and  reading  a  New 
York  Tribune  when  Lincoln  came  in. 
I  He  seated  himself  in  a  chair  almost 
[  |  opposite  me,  an  upright  cannon  stove 
between,  and  which  he  hugged  as 
closely  as  he  could  without  touching 
it.  The  paper  in  my  hand  attracted 
his  attention,  and  he  quizzed  me  as  to 
my  reading  and  my  understanding  of 
what  I  read.  Except  in  one  particu- 
lar, were  I  an  artist,  I  could  draw  his 
portrait  from  recollection — his  figure 
huddled  over  the  stove,  upon  his 
shoulders  a  shawl — an  article  fre- 
quently worn  then  by  half-dressy 
men  in  place  of  an  overcoat.  Here  my 
memory  "wabbles."  I  have  never  been 
able  to  picture  to  myself  whether  he 
wore  a  hat  or  cap,  but  I  think  the 
latter.  As  to  the  conversation,  I.  re- 
call nothing  except  in  a  general  way — 
words  of  encouragement  to  .a  working 
boy,  and  a  particular  reference  to  Ben 
Franklin,  of  whom  I  knew  as  a 
printer.  This  was  but  one  of  several 
occasions  when'  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
that  old  country  printing  office.  Usu- 
ally he  said  a  friendly  word,  and  went 
directly  to  the  editorial  corner  to  my 
superior.  On      one     'occasion      he 

penciled  a  little  political  screed  which, 
with  other  copy,  was  given  me  to  "set 


K> 


up."  Several  times  I  was  in  Palmer's 
law  office  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  pres- 
ent, and  have  listened  interestedly  to 
the  conversation  between  the  two,  and 
often  a  number  of  kindred  spirits. 
My  entree  there  was  usually  in  com- 
pany with  my  closest  chum,  Palmer's 
son,  who,  by  the  way,  died  not  many 
years  ago  in  Chicago,  a  lawyer  of  no 
mean  ability.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
elected,  Johnny  Palmer  and  myself 
thought  we  had  sufficient  "pull" 
(though  that  wqrd  was  not  then  used 
in  that  sense)  with  him  to  get  to  West 
Point,  but  the  soon-after  call  for  vol- 
unteers shaped  our  careers  differently, 

Lincoln  Used  Four  Chairs. 

Once,  in  Palmer's  office,  Lincoln 
occupied  (or,  rather,  made  use  of) 
four  chairs  while  he  was  conversing 
with  those  present.  The  chairs  were 
the  old-fashioned,  high-back,  armless, 
splint-bottomed  kind.  Lincoln  sat  in 
one,  well-tilted  back,  rested  an  arm 
on  another  at  either  side,  and  planted 
his  feet  on  a  fourth.  At  these  meet- 
ings the  principal  topic  was  theiKan-, 
sas  troubles — the  bitter  fight  between: 
the  Free  Soilers  and  the  Slaveryitea. 
At  one  of  these  appeared  a  younjj' 
man,  a  printer  just  from  Kansas,  who- 
had  been  employed  on  the  Lawrenca 
Herald  of  Freedom,  and  was  run  out' 
of  the  office  when  it  was  sacked  by  a 
pro-slavery  mob  and  the  press  de- 
stroyed. The  young  printer  became', 
editor  of  our  paper,  and  he  gave  me/ 
one  of  the  elevating  screws  from  the 
old  press.  I  heard  Lincoln  tell  stories, 
at  times,  as  I  did  Palmer  and  others, 
but  I  do  not  recall  any  story  told  for 
its  own  sake;  they  were  for  the  haec 
fabula  docet,  suggesting  Aesop. 

At  various  times  between  1856  and 
18  60  I  heard  Lincoln  speak — once 
from  the  court  house  steps,  a  couple 
of  feet  higher  than  the  hundred  or 
two  listeners,  and  on  the  occasion  at 
the  county  fair  he,  clad  in  an  unusu- 
ally long  linen  duster,  standing  in  a 
wagon  bed. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
on  the  occasion  of  the  great  political 

I  rally  at  his  home  town,  in  August, 
preceding  his  election;'*  My  company 
of  Wide-Awakes  marched  in  the  day 

I  parade  and  in  the  torchlight  proces- 
sion at  night.     Afterward,  and  while 

!  wo  were  on  the  way  to  the  train, 
Palmer  marched  us  to  Lincoln's  home. 
Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  the  curb  and 
shook  hands  with  each  of  us,  saying 
pleasant  words  as  we  passed,  I,  the 
Shortest  of  all,  being  the  last.  I  never 
saw  him  again,  as  he  never  visited 
our  Western  army.  Less  than  a  year 
afterward   most   of   us  were   carrying 

■  muskets  instead  of  torch  sticks. 
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A  Lincoln  Campaign  Button. 

Six  years,  on  a  visit  to  my  aged 
mother  in  Kansas  (since  deceased), 
she  drew  from  a  drawer  the  Wide- 
Awake  cap  I  wore  as  above  told  of, 
and  asked  me  if  I  wanted  it.  I  said 
no,  and  tossed  it  aside.  As  it  went  to 
the  floor  something  upon  it  fluttered 
— a  campaign  badge  pinned  to  it, 
bearing  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
— one  of  those  distributed  to  us  the  day 
of  the  parade,  and  which  I  last  wore 
when  I  last  saw  Mr.  Lincoln.  A  daugh- 
ter in  Illinois  now  has  it,  preserving 
It  for  my  grandson. 

Your  note  addressed  to  me  says: 
"Please  write  of  the  impression  Mr. 
Lincoln  made  upon  you."  I  congratu- 
late myself  that  I  measure  him  from 
my  boyhood  recollection,  and  not  in 
the  light  of  what  he  became  after  I 
met  him.  More  than  all  others  I  ever 
met  or  read  of,  he  has  colored  my 
mind  with  new  conceptions  of  human 
character,  and  of  the  dealings  of  God 
with  men.  I  saw  in  him  a  pleasant- 
faced  man,  an  earnest  man,  kindly 
hearted,  who  could  say  encouraging 
words  to  a  boy.  His  speech,  whether 
in  office  conversation  or  on  the  stand, 
was  such  as  I,  a  boy  from  12  to  14, 
could  understand  and  be  interested  in. 
Of  how  many  I  have  heard  in  my 
manhood  years  who  lacked  woefully 
in  free  and  understandable  speech 
would  make  another  story.  He  gave; 
me  no  impression  of  greatness,  but 
just  ^lain  goodness.  I  was  then  read- 
ing Sunday  School  and  other  books, 
telling  of  great  men  in  such  fashion 
that  I  believed  them  *o  be  supp'-liu- 
man,  and  of  such  quality  that  man? 
kind  would  never  again  know  such. 
Looking  back  at  the  Lincoln  of  my 
boyhood  days,  and  at  the  Lincoln 
whom  history  has  given  to  humanity 
for  all  time,  I  have  gained  a  larger 
view  of  the  beneticence  of  the 
Almighty  Father,  and  realization '  of 
His  workings  through  human  agen- 
cies; that  His  special  gifts  were  not 
committed  alone  to  Moses  and  Joshua 
and  Isaiah;  that  Lincoln  is  to  be 
named  in  the  same  chapter  with  them,  ! 
and  that  God-inspired  men  are  ever 
with  us  in  all  the  relationships  of  life,) 
and  conspicuously  so  when  a  great 
cause  is  to  be  served.  And,  like  Lin- 
cola,  they  usually  come  up  "out  cl* 
great  tribulation." 
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Bishop)       Hay,  John 


Mr .Hay  tells  of  Lincoln  throwing  out   insolent  office  seeker 


An  Attic  Salt-Shaker 

By  W-  Orton  TeWson 


"W 


CContintted  from  Page  One)  m 
Y^\  Z*-<  V^  ■  '-</  -  l  0  "  V<5 
E  WISH  we  had  room  for  one  or  two  of  the  cork- 
ing stories  Mr.  Bishop  tells  about  Greeley  and  God- 
kin,  but.  they  are  too  long.  Any  one  interested  in  news- 
papers and  newspaper  men  will  especially  delight  in  them. 
Then  there  are  equally  revealing  notes  and  anecdotes  about 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (who  appointed  Mr.  Bishop  to  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  in  1905)  ; 
William  Winter,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Bret  Harte,  Sir 
Henry  Irving  and  a  host  of  other  celebrities. 


JOHN  HAY  was  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Tribune 
"  when  Mr.  Bishop  joined  its  staff  in  1870.  One  after- 
noon the  latter  asked  Mr.  Hay  what  was  the  subject  of  his 
editorial  for  the  following  day's  paper. 

Leaning  over  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a  confidential 
whisper  he  replied  :  -J 

"I've  been  going  for  them  kings  again,  and  if  they  only 
knew  it,  they'd  be  shaking  in  their  boots  at  this  moment." 


\/\7E  WERE  speaking  one  day  (says  Mr.  Bishop)  about 
'  *       the  pertinacity  of  office-seekers  (it  was  during  Mr. 
Hay's  Secretaryship  of  State). 

"I  will  tell  you,"  said  Hay,  "an  incident  that  has  never 
been  published  about  Lincoln.  I  was  sitting  with  him  on 
one  occasion  when  a  man  who  had  been  calling  on  him 
almost  daily  for  weeks  in  pursuit  of  an  office  was  shown  in. 

*  *        * 

' '  TT  E  MADE  his   usual  request,  when  Lincoln  said ; 

■*-  *  "  'It  is  of  no  use,  my  friend.  You  had  better  go 
home.    I  am  not  going  to  give  you  that  place.' 

"At  this  the  man  became  enraged  and  in  a  very  insolent 
tone  exclaimed: 

"  'Then,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  President,  you  refuse 
to  do  me  justice?' 

*  *        * 

"AT  THIS  Lincoln's  patience,  which  was  as  near 
■**•  infinite  as  anything  that  I  have  ever  known,  gave 
way.  He  looked  at  the  man  steadily  for  a  half  minute  or 
more,  then  slowly  began  to  lift  his  long  figure  from  its 
slouching  position  in  the  chair.  He  rose  without  haste, 
went  over  to  where  the  man  was  sitting,  took  him  by  the 
coat  collar,  carried  him  bodily  to  the  door,  threw  him  in 
a  heap  outside,  closed  the  door  and  returned  to  his  chair, 

*  *        + 

"HnHE   man   picked  himself   up,  opened   the  door   and 

*      cried : 

"  T  want  my  papers  !' 

"Lincoln  took  a  package  of  papers  from  the  table,  went 
to  the  door  and  threw  them  out,  again  closed  it,  and  re- 
turned to  his  chair.  He  said  not  a  word,  then  or  after- 
ward, about  the  incident." 

There  havebeen  many  pictures  of  Lincoln  (adds  Mr. 
Bishop),  but  few  more  graphic  than  that,  as  Hay  drew 
it  for  me. 

■   *        *        * 

\JI  7E   NEVER  knew,  or  if  we  did  we  had   forgotten, 
*  »       that  the  stirring  war-song: 

We   are   coniinz.  Father    Ahrahaui- 

Three  hundred  thousand  more, 
was  first  published  anonymously  in  1862  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  then  under  the  editorship  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant. 


TV/fR.  BISHOP  says  that  for  a  considerable  period  the 
■*■*•'■  authorship  was  attributed  to  Mr.  Bryant,  who  sub- 
sequently gave  credit  to  John  S.  Gibbon,  a  Hicksite  Quaker 
and  prominent  Abolitionist,  who  was  at  one  time  an  editor 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Stav.dard. 
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Hay,   John 
LINCOLN   in   the  white  house. 


Col.  Hay's  Personal   Reminiscences. 

[From  the  Century.  ]  /V7O 
In  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  visitors  who  be- 
gan to  arrive  early  In  the  morning  and  who 
were  put  out,  grumbling,  by  the  servants 
who  closed  the  doors  at  midnight,  the  Pres- 
ldent  pursued  those  labors  which  will  carry 
his  name  to  distant  ages.  There  was  little 
order  or  system  about  It;  those  around  him 
strove  rroni  beginning  to  end  to  erect  bar- 
riers to  defend  him  against  constant  inter- 
ruption, but  the  President  himself  was  al- 
ways the  first  to  break  them  down.  He  dis- 
used anything  that  kept  people  from  him 
who  wanted  to  see  him,  and  although  the 
continual  contact  with  importunity  which 
he  could  not  satisfy, and  with  distress  whlcti 
he  could  not  always  relieve,  wore  terribly 
upon  lilm  and  made  him  an  old  man  before 
his  time,  ha  would  never  take  th<i 
necessary  measures  to  defend  himself. 
He  continued  to  the  end  receiving 
these  swarms  c".  visitors,  every  one  ol 
whom,  even  the  most  welcome,  took  some- 
thing from  him  In  the  way  of  wasted  nerv- 
ous force.  Henry  Wilson  once  remonstrated 
with  him  about  it:  '-You  will  wear  yourself 
out."  He  replied,  with  one  of  those  smiles 
in  which  there  was  so  much  of  sadness, 
"They  don't  want  much;  they  gat  but  little, 
and  I  must  see  them."  In  most  cases  he 
could  do  them  no  good,  and  it  afflicted  him 
to  see  he  could  not  make  them  understand 
the  Impossibility  of  granting  their  requests. 
One  hot  afternoon  a  private  soldier  who  had 
somehow  got  access  to  him  persisted,  after 
repeated  explanations  that  his  case  was 
one  to  De  settled  by  his  Immediate  supe- 
riors, in  begging  that  the  President  would 
give  it  his  personal  attention.  Lincoln  at 
lastbursc  out:  "Now.  my  man,  goawayl 
I  can  not  attend  to  all  these  details.  I 
could  as  easily  ball  out  the  Potomac  witn  a 
spoon.' ' 

Of  course  it  was  not  all  pure  waste;  Mr., 
Lincoln  gained  much  information,  some- 
thing of  cheer  and  encouragement,  from 
these  visits.  He  particularly  enjoyed  con- 
versing with  officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 
newly  arrived  from  the  field  or  from  sea. 
He  listened  with  the  eagerness  of  a  child 
over  a  fairy  tale  to  Garfield's  graphlo 
account  of  the  battle  of  Chlckamauga;  he 
was  always  delighted  with  the  wise  and 
witty  sailor  talk  of  John  A.  Dahlgren. 
Gustavus  V.  Fox  and  Commander  Henry  A. 
Wise.  Some  time's  a  word  fitly  spoken  had 
Its  results.  When  It.  B.  Ayres  called  on 
him  In  company  with  Senator  Harris,  and 
was  introduced  as  a  captain  of  artillery 
who  had  taken  part  in  a  recent  unsuccessful 
engagement,  he'asked:  "How  many  guna 
aia  you  take  in?"  "Six,"  Ayres  answered. 
"How  many  did  you  bring  out?"  the 
President  asked,  maliciously.  "Eight." 
This  unexpected  reply  did  much  to  gain 
Ayres  his  merited  promotion. 

The  inventors  were  mora  a  source  ol 
amusement  than  annoyauce.  They  were 
usually  men  of  some  originality  of  char- 
acter, not  infrequently  carried  to  eccen- 
tricity. Lincoln  nad  a  quick  comprehension 
of  mechanical  principles, and  often  detected 
a  flaw  in  an  invention  which  the  contriver 
had  overlooked.  He  wouid  sometimes  ga 
out  into  the  waste  fields  that  then  lay  south 
of  the  Executive  mansion  to  test  an  experi- 
mental gun  or  torpedo.  He  used  to  auote 
with  much  merriment  the  solemn  dictum 
of  one  rural  inventor  that  '  'a  guu  ought  not 
to  rekyle ;  if  it  rekyied  at  all,  lc  out  to  rekyle 
a  little  forrld."  He  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  first  rude  attempts  at 
the  afterward  famous  mitrailleuses;  on  one 
occasion  he  worked  one  with  his  own  hands 
at  the  arsenal,  and  sent  forth  peals  of 
Homeric  laughter  as  the  balls,  which  had 
not  power  to  penetrate  the  target  set  up  at 
a  little  distance,  came  bounding  Dack 
among  the  shins  of  tha  bystanders.  He  ac- 
companied Coi.  Hiram  Berdan  one  day  to 
the  camp  of  vhls  sharpshooters  and  there 
practiced  in  the  trenenes  his  long-disused 
skill  with  the  rifle.  A  few  fortunate  shots 
from  his  own  gun  and  his  pleasure  at  the 
still  better  marksmanship  of  Berdan  led  to 
the  arming  of  that  admirable  regiment  with 
breechloaders. 

At  luncheon  time  he  had  literally  to  run 
the  gauntlet  through  the  crowds  that  filled 
the  corridors  between  his  office  and  tne 
rooms  at  the  west  end  of  the  house  occupied 
by  the  family.  The  afternoon  wore  away  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  morning. 
Late  in  she  day  he  usually  drove  out  for  an 
hour's  airing;  at  6  o'clock  he  dined.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  abstemious  of  men;  the 
pleasures  of  Xa-.a  table  had  few  attractions 
tor  him.  His  breakfast  was  an  egg  and  a 
cup  of  coffee;  at  luncheon  he  rarely  took 
more  than  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  milk,  a 
plate  of  fruit  in  Its  season ;  at  dinner  he  ate 
sparingly  of  one  or  two  courses.  He  drank 
little  or  no  wine;  not  that  tie  remained  al- 
ways on  principle  a  total  abstainer,  as  he 
was  during  a  part  of  his  early  life  in  the 
fervor  of  the  "Washlngsonian"  reform; 
but  he  never  cared  for  wine  or  liquors  of  any 
sort,  and  never  used  tobacco.    *    *    * 


Air  Linooin's  life  was  almost  devoid  ot 
recreation.  He  sometimes  went  to  the  the- 
ater, and  was  particularly  fond  of  a  play  of 
Shakspeare  well  acted.  He  was  so  delighted 
with  Hackett  In  Palstuil  that  he  wrote  him 
a    letter    of    warm    congratulation,    which 

1  pleased  the  veteran  actor  so  much  that  ho 
Save  it  to  the  New  York  Herald,  which 
grlnted  it  with  abusive  comments.    Racket! 

'  was  greatly  mortified  and  made  suitable 
apologies,  upon  which  the  President  wrota 
to  him  again  in  the    kindliest   manner,  say- 

lD"Glve  yourself  no  uneasiness  on  the  sub- 
■iaet  *  *  *  1  certainly  did  not  expect  to 
see  iny  note  in  print;  yet  I  have  not  been 
much  shocked  by  the  comments  upon  it. 
They  are  a  fair  specimen  ol  what  has  oc- 
curred to  me  tnrougn  life.  I  nave  enclareu  a 
srreat  deal  o£  ridicule,  without  much  malice; 
and  have  received  a  great  deal  of  kindness, 
not  quite    free    from    ridicule.    I   am    used 

t0Tn'ls  incident  had  the  usual  sequal;the 
veteran  comedian  asked  for  an  office,  whlca 
the  President  was  not  able  to  give  him.  and 
the  pleasant  acquaintance  ceased.     A.  nun- 

'  tired  times  this  experience  was  repeatea;  a 
man  whose  disposition  and  talk  were  agree- 

!  able  would  be  Introduced   to   the  President; 

i  he  took  pleasure  in  his  conversation  for  two 

!  or  three  interviews,  and  then  this  congenial 
person  would  ask  some  favor  impossible  to 
'-rant  and  go  away  In  bitterness  of  spirit. 
It  is  a  cross  that  every  President  must  Dear. 
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Hayden,   Mrs.  Eliza  Hanna 


REMEMBERS  LINCOLN 

Mrs.  Eliza  Hanna  Hayden  Shook  Hands 
with    Him    at    White    House 

Mrs.  Eliza  Hanna  Hayden,  Lewis 
and  Gay  streets,  daughter  of  the  late 
Judge  Samuel  Hanna,  is  one  of  the 
citizens  ot  Fort  Wayne  who  remembers 
Abraham   Lincoln 

Mrs.  Hayden  ftnd  her  brother  attend- 
ed one  of  the  Lincoln  receptions  at  the 
White  House.  The  president  shook 
hands  with  her  and  talked  with  her. 
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Hayden,  Mrs.  Eliza  Hanna 


White  House  reception 
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Fort  Wayne  Linked  to  Lincoln 
by  Work  of  Hugh  McCulloch 

Mrs.  Eliza  Hayden,  Daughter  of  Samuel  Hanna,  Recalls 
Meeting  Lincoln  at  White  House  Ball. 


By   BESSIE   K.   ROBERTS 

ALTHOUGH  Abraham  Lincoln 
never  walked  the  streets  of  Fort 
Wayne,  there  are  many  threads  that 
weave  the  history  of  this  commu- 
nity into  the  pattern  of  his  life. 

A  Boy  Scout  once  said  to  the  late 
Col.  D.  N.  Poster:  "Col.  Foster,  I 
am  proud  to  shake  your  hand  because 
it  is  a  hand  that  once  touched  Lin- 
coln's." 

That   link    is   gone   now. 

But  there  remains  at  least  one  liv- 
ing hand  among  us  that  once  touched 
the    hand   of   Lincoln. 

When  Hugh  McCulloch  of  Fort 
Wayne  was  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency under  the  first  administration 
of  Lincoln,  some  of  his  friends  from 
Fort  Wayne  were  his  guests  at  one 
of  the  presidential  balls  in  the  White 
House.  The  guests  were  Miss  Eliza 
Hanna  and  her  brother,  Samuel 
Hanna,  distinguished  citizens  of  this 
community. 

As  the  guests  were  greeted  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Hanna  and  his  sister 
found  themselves  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  receiving  line. 

"We  are  from  Fort  Wayne,"  said 
young  Mr.  Hanna. 

Lincoln's  eyes  twinkled  as  a  teas- 
ing thought  came  to  him. 

"O,   yes,   I   know   Fort   Wayne.       It 


is   a  copperhead   town,"  he  remarked 
as  he  greeted  them  and  shook  hands. 

Fort  Wayne,  in  other  words,  was 
known  to  Lincoln  as  a  community 
not  in  complete  sympathy  with  his 
emancipation  program. 

Later  in  the  evening  Samuel 
Hanna  in  an  effort  to  reinstate  his 
community  in  the  opinion  of  th« 
President,  returned  once  more  to  him 
and  said  again,  "I  am  from  Fort 
Wayne,  you  know,  and  I  just  wanted 
to  say  that  after  all  we  did  supply 
you  with  your   comptroller." 

"That's  right  you  did,  that's  good!" 
Lincoln   replied   heartily   as  he  threw 
back  his  head  in  a  pleasant  laugh. 
When   Douglas   Spoke 

It  was  all  in  fun.  The  trembling 
young  girl  who  listened  to  this  by- 
play between  her  brother  and  the  tall 
President  tells  the  story  as  she  re- 
members it.  She  is  Mrs.  Eliza  Hay- 
den, the  youngest  child  of  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Hanna.  She  still  resides  in 
the  Hanna   homestead. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Fort  Wayne's 
political  complexion  can  be  guessed 
from  the  fact  that  on  the  occasion 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas'  appearance 
in  the  city  for  an  address,  in  the 
fall    of    1860,    there    was    considerable 

demonstration    unfavorable      to     Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Dr.  Ernest  G.  Sihler  in  his  book, 
"From  Maumee  to  Thames  and  Ti- 
ber,"  records   what   happened   thus: 

"Early  in  the  afternoon,  young 
and  old  wended  their  way  westward 
out  Main  street  to  the  fairgrounds. 
I,  too,  under  care  of  my  brother, 
Christian,  went  with  the  crowd.  Now 
in  the  official  procession  on  that 
afternoon  there  was  a  huge  sawlog 
drawn  by  six  oxen!  On  it  astraddle 
sat  a  straw  figure  wearing  a  broad 
straw  hat.  This  was  to  represent 
Abraham  Lincoln;  and  when  they 
reached  a  point  close  to  the  St. 
Marys  river  the  oxen  were  stopped 
and  Lincoln  was  flung  down  in  the 
stream.  Of  the  speech  of  Sen.  Doug- 
las, of  course,  I  could  not  follow  the 
points;  but  I  still  recall  the  little 
man  with  the  black  ringlets  of  long 
hair  framing  his  countenance;  We 
came  home  but  at  sunset  there  was 
a  hue  and  cry:  'Everybody  to  the 
courthouse.  Again  a  straw  figure: 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  hanged  in  ef- 
figy. That  autumn  we  little  boys  were 
of  primer  age,  at  our  marbles  were 
wont  to  say  to  one  another:  'If  the 
railsplitter  of  the  Sangamon  is 
elected  president,  there  will  be  a 
Civil  war."  When  the  war  came 
Fort  Wayne  sent  forth  her  loyal  sons 
to  save  the  union. 


To  oir  credit  also  is  the  fact  that 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  this  com- 
munity, Hugh  McCulloch,  was  Lin- 
coln's comptroller  of  currency.  In 
Lincoln's  second  administration  Mr. 
McCulloch  became  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  an  office  which  he  filled  so 
satisfactorily  that  he  continued  in  it 
two  successive  administrations,  those 
of   Johnson   and    Arthur. 

McCulloch  on  Lincoln 

Hugh  McCulloch  was  the  close 
friend  of  the  President  during  the 
most  trying  period  of  his  life.  In 
his  memoirs,  "Men  and  Measures  of 
Half  a  Century,"  Mr.  McCulloch  gives 
a  close-up  of  Lincoln  that  can  stand 
for  all  time  as  a  true  estimate  of  the 
man. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  educational 
advantages  in  his  early  life,"  wrote 
Mr.  McCulloch.  "In  appearance  he 
was  unprepossessive,  in  manners  un- 
graceful, in  taste  unrefined,  or  at 
least  peculiar,  but  he  was  warm- 
hearted and  genial.  In  knowledge 
of  men,  in  strong  common  sense,  in 
sound  judgment,  in  sagacity,  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  no  superior.  He  was  | 
unassuming,  patient,  hopeful,  far- 
seeing.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
bravest  of  men.  In  saying  this  I 
do  not  refer  to  personal  courage,  in 
which  he  was  by  no  means  deficient; 
but  to  bravery  of  a  higher  and  rarer 
kind — bravery  which  was  steadfast 
under  criticism  of  his  friends  and 
the  assaults  of  his  enemies 

"Throughout  his  administration 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  wiser  than  his  ene- 
mies, wiser  than  his  friends.  Beside 
the  attacks  of  his  political  enemies 
to  which  he  was  indifferent,  he  was 
constantly  charged  by  those  who 
claimed  to  be  friendly,  with  hesita- 
tion, when  hesitation  was  dangerous. 
They  were,  for  instance,  impatient 
at  his  tardiness  in  using  his  war 
power  to  free  the  slaves  and  they 
censured  him  without  stint.  He  was 
troubled  by  this  censure,  but  his 
purposes  were  not  shaken  by  it 

"His  aim  was  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  public  sentiment  with  which  no 
man  was  better  acquainted  and  not 
to  go  too  fast  to  avoid  the  charge 
of  going  too  slow 

"I  never  think  of  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  performed  the 
most  difficult  and  responsible  duties 
which  ever  devolved  upon  mortal 
man;  of  the  enormous  labors  which 
he  performed,  of  his  faith  in  the 
right,  his  constancy,  his  hopefulness, 
his  sagacity  and  his  patience  under 
unmerited  and  bitter  criticism,  with- 
out feelings  of  admiration  akin  to 
reverence." 

At  Lincoln's  Death  Bed 

Mr.  McCulloch  was  one  of  the 
bedside  of  the  stricken  president  on 
mournful  group  that  stood  at  the 
his  last  night. 

He  was  also  the  last  surviving  man 
of  Lincoln's  cabinet  of  13  men.  His 
death  occurred  on  May  24,  1895. 
He  survived  Lincoln  30  years.  He 
was  just  two  months  and  two  days 
older  than  Lincoln.  Although  the 
two  men  were  of  widely  varying 
background  and  traditions,  they  pos- 
sessed a  common  political  heritage 
which  brought  them  together  in  a 
time   of  national  stress. 


HAYES,   MRS.    J.   A. 


THE  TIMES -DISPATCH:  RICHMOND,  VA.,  SUNDA 


DAUGHTER  OF  PRES.  DAVIS 


MRS.  J.  A.   HAYES, 
Only  surviving  daughter  of  the  Confederacy's  President,  who  resented  posting 
of    Insulting    proclamation.     This    illustration    was    made    from    Mrs.    Hayes's 
latest   photograph. 
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Daughter     of     President     Davis 
Objects  to  Posting  of  In- 
sulting Proclamation. 


MR.     DAVIS     MUCH     GRIEVED 


Took    Her    in    Arms    and    Told 

Her     Lincoln's     Assassination 

Was    Work    of    Crazy    Man. 


COLORADO  SPRINGS.  COLO.,  Aug.  24. 
—When  Mrs.  Margaret  Howell  Jefferson 
Davis  Hayes,  daughter  of  the  president 
of  the  Confederacy,  learned  that  a  member 
of  the  fighting  fifteenth  Pennsylvania  cav- 
alry, attending  the  reunion  here,  had  hung 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Antlers  hotel  a 
copy  of  the  old  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  of  $360,000  for  the  arrest  of  her 
father  and  other  Confederate  leaders  for 
alleged  complicity  in  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  she  immediately  raised 
a  protest  to  General  "William  J.  Palmer, 
the  host  of  the  reunion. 

Before  her  protest  had  been  received, 
however,  General  Palmer  heard  of  the 
proclamation  and  ordered  that  it  be  taken 
down,  out  of  deference  to  Mrs.  Hayes, 
who  is  the  wife  of  J.  A.  Hayes,  a  banker 
in    Colorado    Springs. 

"I  was  a  small  child  at  that  time,"  Mrs. 
Hayes  wrote,  "and,  like  most  Southern 
children,  I  looked  upon  Lincoln  as  the 
archenemy  of  my  country.  As  the  ser- 
vants and  guards  around  us  were 
thoughtlessly  rejoicing,  I  ran  to  my  fath- 
er with  what  I  supposed  woud  be  good 
news  to  him.  i 

He  gravely  and  gently  took  me  up  In 
his  arms  and  explained  to  me  th<o,t  this 
terrible  deed  was  done  by  a  crazy  man, 
who  no  doubt  thought  he  was  the  savior 
of  the  South,  but  was  really  her  worst 
enemy.  "Always  remember,  my  little 
daugher,  no  wrong  can  ever  make  a 
right,"  he  said.  The  South  "does  not  wish 
her  rights  to  come  through  dastardly 
murders  but  through   fair  fights." 

Then  he  sighed  heavily  and  said:  "This 
is  the  bitterest  blow  that  could  have  been 
dealt  to  the  £outh'ern  cause.  Lincoln  was 
a  just  man,  and  woud  have  been  fair 
and  generous  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Southern  people.  His  successor  is  a  man 
we  can  expect  nothing  from." 
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Hayes  ,  Dr.  Joshua  R. 


Lincoln's  personal  physician 


&*tf3*^TBE  WASHING 

iincoln'sPersonali 
Physician  Dies 


Misses  Ambition  to  Live  to  100: 
by  Six  Years;  Served  as  Ma- 
jor in  the  Civil  War 

President  Lincoln's  personal  pky- 
Isician,   Dr.    Joshua   R.    ^a>es, 
(yesterday  at  .his  home,    1848    Nej 
ba^£  ^  his  ambition 
>t0HPVhaS  beefS'robust  health,  and  | 

andWhy  We  Do  Not  Live >J*gg 
He  was  a  surgeon  of  vol iuntteis 
with  the  rank  of  major  m  th Civil 
War  and  medical  examiner  of  the 
Pension  Bureau  from  1896  to  laob. 
A  daughter,  Arita  Virginia,  and 
son,  John  Lawrence,  survive. 
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Hazard,  Mrs.  Emma  Q,. 


Shook  hands  with  Lincoln 
LaPorte,  *nd. 
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Remembers  Shaking 
Hands  With  Lincoln) 


MBS.   EMMA  Q-   HAZARD- 


!!V/rRS      EMMA     QUIRK    HAZARD 

;|M1      recently      celebrated      her 

I    ninetieth     birthday     in     San     ^o 

a   quarter   of   a   cen}u^:'th    Abraham 
We  had  an  aU-stetea  P|f     hi        his 

rurvnhdaf-h^fdfaceand| 

big  hands,"   BhejecaUed  , 

She  once  ^ok  hand3 ^ wi 
Roosevelt     and    ^as     seen 
I  present  President  and  trover 
i  land.  .         tin    (joes    her 

Uas    one    °f    the    Sir  nospitai 

soup  to  the  Union   soime  :a,  ^ 

ized    nefa^pLf,old°days,''  that  she  re- 
,  story  of  the     oWflay.  her 

calls    having    been    told    n  dian 

grandmother  was  that  a  »  s 
V  f?oPfaW  hefwheTne?  grand-  j 
I  Sr°eUnt     scream^     and     scared     him 
away. 
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^azelton,   Joseph  H.  

WIT  MSS  TO  BE  A  TH  OF 
LINCOLN  TELLS  STORY 


Midwest  Los  Angeles  lays  claim  to  the  only  living  eye- 
witness to  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  is  Joseph  H.  .Hazelton,  83,  who  recounted  the  tragedy 
to  a  Boulevard  Record  representative  as  he  sat  in  the  quiet 
of  his  lawn  at  2301  W.  Twenty-fourth  street  yesterday,  living 
over  again  his  grief  as  a  tow-headed  lad  of  12,  at  seeing  the 
hero  to  whom  he  passed  programs  weekly  at  Ford's  theatre, 

shot  to  death. 

He  told  of  his  acquaintance  wlth<§>- 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  Shakespearian 
actor  who  had  become  obsessed 
with  the  thought  of  Cassius'  killing 
of  Ceasar  and  believed  that  by  rid- 
ding the  north  of  its  leader  nine 
days  after  the  close  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  states,  the  South  would 
triumph  and  he  would  be  its  eman- 
cipator. The  shooting  occured  April 
14,  1865,  but  had  been  planned  for 
the  "Ides  of  March"  in  conformity 
with  Cassius'  act.' 

—Met  The  President- 
Lincoln  loved  comedies  and  at- 
tended Ford's  Theatre  regularly,  of- 
ten smiling  at  the  little  program  boy. 
Later  Master  Joseph  Hazelton, 
through  the  influence  of  his  uncle, 
General  Frederick  E.  Foster,  ob- 
tained an  audience,  and  strangely 
enough,  it  was  Lincoln  and  his  as- 
sassinator who  infleunced  him  to 
become  an  actor.  Hazelton  fol- 
lowed this  profession  on  the  stage 
and  screen  for  62  years,  and  still 
does  "bits"  for  Paramount,  M.G.M. 
and  Universal. 
He  handed  a  program  to  Presi- 


dent and  Mrs.  Lincoln  on  the  fatal 
night  as  they  entered.  He  remem- 
bered it  well,  the  orchestra  playing 
"Hail  to  the  Chief,"  and  the  Lin- 
colns,  humble  and  quiet,  standing 
out  from  all  the  gold  and  lace  of 
the  army  and  navy. 

—Actually  Saw  The  Act- 
He  watched  yfcis  idol  through  the 
play,  laughing  when  he  laughed 
and  weeping  when  Lincoln's  eyes 
clouded.  Therefore  he  probably  was 
the  only  person  in  the  theater  who 
saw  him  receive  the  shot  that  sent 
the  world  into  mourning. 

The  play  was  "Our  American 
Cousin,"  starring  Laura  Keene,  and 
it  was  Miss  Keene,  who,  after  the 
report  and  flash,  came  to  the  stage 
and  said,  simply: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
President  has  been  shot." 
There  was  an  awful  hush.  Then 
pandemonium  followed.  The  little 
program  boy  ran  to  his  home,  a 
block  away,  in  time  to  hear  the  pro- 
vost marshal,  playing  cards  with 
his  father,  say  "Great  God,  Jack, 
they've  killed  Lincoln." 

Booth  was  not  bad,  but  crazed. 
Tall,  handsome,  swarthy,  he  often 
stood  outsde  the  theater,  talking  to 
the  boys.  There  was  a  candy  store 
nearby  and  he  used  to  buy  sweets 
for  poor  children,  spending  many  a 
"shin-plaster"  for  them. 

—Clean  Get-Away— 
"When  Booth  fired  the  shot  he 
dropped  the  derringer  and  drew  a 
knife,  than  with  a  maniacal  stare 
and  a  look  of  great  anguish  and 
despair  he  dragged  himself  to  the 
center  of  the  stage,  banished  the 
knife,  and  cried  "Sic  Semper  Tyran- 
nis,"  Mr  Hazelton  said.  He  rode 
rapidly  away  and  got  as  far  as  Fort 
Sabacco,  Maryland,  where  he 
rented  a  small  row  boat  and  crossed 
the  Potomac  into  Hancock  river 
and  proceeded  to  a  farm  house 
barn.  He  later  went  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  on  to  South  America, 
where  he  remained  three  years,  re- 
turning under  the  name  of  St.  Hel- 
en and  traveling  from  one  state  to 
another.  He  lived  in  Memphis  and 
Enid,  Okla.,  commiting  suicide  on 
the  38th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
assassination  in  1903  by  taking  16 
grains  of  arsenic.  He  made  a 
death-bed  confession. 


Mr.  Hazelton  thinks  tne  iegi"- 
mate  theater  is  now  in  a  state  of 
decadence,  and  remembers  with 
pride  the  old  days  before  the  road 
company,  when  stars  were  sup- 
ported by  stock.  He  believes  it  has 
a  future,  thinking  people  will  some 
day  tire  of  movies,  with  their 
"talkirg  shadows." 

Leaflets  telling  the  history  of  the 

assassination  may  be  had  from  his 

manager,    Elizabeth      Kendall,      at 

[Mr.  Hazeltons'  home  on  West  24th 

'  street. 
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He  Saw  Lincoln  Murdered 
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Joseph  H.  Hazelton,  only  living  eyewitness  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Lincoln  on  April  14,  1865,  reads  his  copy  of 
The  Boulevard  Record  in  the  yard  of  his  home  at  2301  W.  Twen- 
ty-fourth street,  while  relating  the  actual  happenings  of  that 
tragic  few  minutes  following  Booth's  pistol  shot. 


HAZELTOInT,    JOSEPH  H. 


Assassination 


WITNESSED  THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  LINCOLN.  Joseph 
H.  Hazelfon,  program  boy  at  Ford's  Theater  the  night  Lincoln  was 
shot,  and  Calvin  Carter,  #n  actor  of  Ford's  company,  meet  again  in 
Hollywood.  Pacific  &  Atlantic 
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